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Supply Men Hopeful of Better 
Railroad Conditions 


Look for Lower Operating Costs and Fall Traffic Increase 
By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


HIRTY-SIX answered a 
questionnaire which was 
sent out to railway supply | 
houses by the National As- 

sociation of Credit Men in April and 
which shows credit and business 
conditions of the railroads up to 
April, 1921. 

I. During the calendar year 
1920, what percentage were 
Collections (Railroad) against 
your total Outstanding Railroad 
Accounts Receivable for Janu- 
ary? 

Twenty replies gave percentage 
answers to all the items in this ques- 
tion. 

The average percentage of rail- 
road collections to total outstanding 


railway accounts receivable was as 
follows : 


For January 


February 
March 


December 


The average for the year was thus 
50 per cent. : 


- For the first three months of 1921 
the average percentage was 
January 


arch 
an average of 33 per cent. 


Collections thus show a distinct 
falling off for the first three months 
of 1921 as compared with the months 
in 1920. There was a very slight im- 


‘provement for collections in March. 


2. What was the percentage 
of past due railroad accounts on 
your books to total outstanding 
railroad accounts, averaged for 
the calendar year 1920? 

There were 15 detailed percentage 
answers to this question. 

For the year 1920 58 per cent was 
the average of past due railroad ac- 
counts. For the first three months 
of 1921 the percentage rose to 64 for 
January, 72 for February and 72 for 
March. This percentage of past due 
accounts for 1920 was higher than 
that for all the preceding years from 
1913 to 1919, according to the great 
majority of answers. Only one 
credit man reports the 1920 figures 
as consistently lower. 


January, 2 
Sebruary, 192) 
March, 


3. In your judgment is Rail- 
road Credit (viz., Buying Power 
and Ability to Pay) growing 
worse or better, and why? 
Three say better, 

Four say temporarily better, 
Two no change for the better, and 
Fifteen say worse. 


Those who report a better credit 
condition assign the reasons for it to 
payments under the Winslow Bill, 
and to a slight revival of business. 
Fourteen of those who report credit 
conditions worse give as the chief 
reasons “ Business Depression” and 
the “ National Agreement.” 

Answers such as these are typical: 

Inability of Railroads to adjust operat- 
ing expenses due to National Agreement 
and other regulations. 


Decrease in earnings not proportional 
to decrease in expenditures. 4 

Three mention high transportation 
rates as a contributing cause. 

A comprehensive answer that re- 
flects fairly the opinion of the ma- 
jority who are reporting worse credit 
conditions is the following: 

1. Failure to increase net revenue due 
first to inability to control operating 
costs, chiefly labor and fuel. 

2, Reduced traffic volume incident to 
business depression. 


58% of total outstanding railroad accounts were past due. 
64% of total outstanding railroad accounts were past due. 
72% of total outstanding railroad accounts were past due. 
72% of total outstanding railroad accounts were past due. 
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3. The fact that these conditions, in- 
cluding the yet unproved adequacy of the 
Esch-Cummins legislation and the un- 


certainty yet remaining as to final solu- 
tions of, vital railroad problems, do not 
set up the most favorable background for 
a prompt restoration of railroad credit 
which might give many roads long-term 
funds at reasonable cost with which to re- 
construct and extend facilities. 

Undoubtedly a conviction on the part 
of controlling influences in railroad man- 
agement that commodities figuring most 
largely in their operating expense bud- 
get have not yet been sufficiently liqui- 
dated. 

4. Taking your average monthly sales 
for the calendar year 1920 as 100 for a 
basis, how do your sales compare in per- 
. centage for January, 1921, February, 
1921, and March, 1921? 


Twenty-four answered this ques- 
tion. The average percentage runs 
as follows: 


(Average monthly sales, 1920 = 100) 
January, 1921 4 = 55 
February, 1921 - 46 
March, 1921 = 40 


These percentages show a steady 
and serious decline. There is a 
great difference between the figures 
of different concerns. One man re- 
ported as low as 3, 5, and 2 per cent 
for the first three months in 1921; 
another as low as 22, 6 and g per 
cent. (The average figure and the 
common figure, however, are close 
together. ) 

5. To what do you attribute 
the comparatively low buying on 
the part of the railroads? 

a. To insufficient funds? 

b. To expectations of lower 
prices? 

c. To sufficient equipment for 
present depression business? 

d. To inability of the roads to 

. adjust wages and working con- 
ditions under the National 

Agreement and the rulings of 

the National Labor Board? 

(If you think all four are fac- 
tors, number them in the order 
of their importance.) 


A 

Insufficient funds was ranked first in 11 
cases, 

Inability of the roads to adjust wages 
and working conditions was 
first in 11 cases, 

Sufficient equipment for present depres- 
sion business was ranked first in 4 
cases, 

Expectations of lower prices was not 
ranked first in a7 case. 


Inability. of the Roads to adjust wages, 
etc., was ranked second in 9 cases, 
Insufficient funds was ranked second in 


cases, 
Expectations of lower prices was ranked 
second in 6 


Sufficient equipment was ranked second in 
3 cases. 


Inability of the Roads to adjust 
wages and working conditions, and 
insufficient funds are, therefore, in 
the estimation of the Railway Sup- 
ply men the chief reasons for com- 
paratively low buying on the part of 
the Railroads. The interrelation of 


these two factors is apparent to every 
student of railroad conditions. 

6. Do you look for an increase 
in railroad buying this year; if 
so; when? if not, give reasons? 
Nine men who answered this ques- 

tion refused to do any prophesying 
except to say that an improvement 
in railroad buying would come only 
when wages and working conditions 
were adjusted. 

Eight replied that they expect an 
increase in railroad buying in the late 
summer and fall. The reasons that 
these eight give are, in general, the 
heavy movements of crop and coal 
and some revival of business activ- 
ity, and a hope, too, that some ad- 
justment of wages and working con- 
ditions will have taken place by that 
time. 

Three do not look for an increase 
in railroad buying this year, and give 
as their reasons their belief that the 
solution of the labor problem will not 
be completed soon enough, and that 
the business depression will continue 
throughout the year. 

Of those that look forward to an 
early improvement, two think in 


terms largely of their own business, , 


and base their reasons on their 
knowledge of depleted stock which 
the railroads must replace or cease 
activity entirely. 

DEPRESSION AND HIGH WAGES 

The composite picture is, there- 
fore, about as follows: An increase 
in railroad buying is hardly to be ex- 
pected before the late summer and 
fall, and is contingent on three fac- 
tors—heavy crop and coal move- 
ments; the readjustment of wages 
and working conditions ; and the re- 
vival of business activity. The ex- 
tent of the increase in buying will 
depend upon the status of these three 
factors in the late summer and fall. 
To put it the other way around: it 
may be said that the barriers to 
railroad buying are continued high 
wages and the business depression. 
An interrelation of cause and effect 
between high traffic rates and busi- 
ness depression is seen by some of 
these observers. . 

10. In your judgment, what 
is the most effective, practical 
plan of action that can be 
adopted at this time by the Sup- 
ply Companies, the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, or any 
other organized agency, that 
will most quickly assist the rail- 
roads to a satisfactory financial 
and credit position? 

The majority opinion of those an- 
swering this question is that the dis- 
proportionately high operating costs 
of the railroads are responsible for 
their present unsatisfactory financial 
and credit position. For this reason 
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a reduction of these costs is the first 
objective. The railway supply men 
advocate the education of the public 
to the seriousness of the position of 
the railroads, so that the public may 
help to bring pressure towards a re- 
duction of these costs. These dis- 
proportionately high costs are largely 
the result of disproportionately high 
wage rates, and the railway supply 
men are almost united in their in- 
sistence upon expeditious action by 
the National Labor Board to correct 
the situation.* Many of the railroad 
supply men go further than this, 
They see the railroads hampered by 
the National Board agreements, 
They see the control of their operat- 
ing costs taken from them by the 
rules of the National Board, and 
they hope for a return to the roads 
of a control of their operating costs 
and of their working conditions. 
They look upon such organizations 
as the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the Railway Business Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Credit Men to help in educating the 
public to the real facts in the rail- 
road situation and in thus helping to 
shape legislation and action that will 
correct the present unsatisfactory 
conditions. 


LET SUPPLY MEN THEMSELVES CUT 
PRICES 

Certain side lights on the general 
situation are none the less interest- 
ing for being revealed only in in- 
dividual answers. One supply man 
states with vigor that: ‘“ The most 
convincing action that can be taken 
by the Supply Companies is the ear- 
liest possible reduction of prices con- 
sistent with governing costs, includ- 
ing the cost of prime metals and 
fuels, and in such amount as will 
carry assurance to railroad manage- 
ment that purchases may safely pro- 
ceed.” 

Another supply man shows how 
various states interfere with the 
work of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, and thus nullify the ef- 


fect of the present railroad law. 
“All Associations can assist the 
railroads by action through their 
several State and National repre- 
sentatives to enforce the present rail- 
road law as intended by its framers. 
State officials should not hamper and 
insist on rates less than authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. State laws for public utilities 
should conform to the National law 
and the right of railroads each to 
deal with their own employees, 
should be recognized, and _ labor 
should be willing to accept reduced 


wages in line with all other workers 
and living costs.” 





* As this goes to press, a 1 a 
reduction hos — 2 per cent. wage 


unced by the U. 8. 
Railroad Labor Board, to go into Cttect July 1. 
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Concrete proposals from one 
credit man are here quoted in full 
as showing what may be accom- 
plished by various business organiza- 
tions. 

“Furthermore, the Supply Com- 
panies, chiefly through their or- 

ization known as the Railway 
Teiess Association, may contrib- 

ute much to crystallize program and 
action to promote proper solutions 
of railroad problems. The Railway 

Business Association should serve 

to educate the member (Supply) 

Companies along sound lines and to 

uniformity in clear thinking, sound 

interpretation, and active influence 
as related to the basic problems af- 
fecting our railroads today. In turn, 

‘the Supply Companies are in pe- 
culiarly effective position to advise 
the large army of their stockholders 
what the line of procedure of great- 
est assistance to railroads may be 
and to enlist their active cooperation 
to that end. 

“Concretely, a Railway Business 
Association Bureau which would 
prepare a series of letters dealing 
with the fundamentals of our cur- 
rent railroad problems in sound and 
accurate terms but in phraseology 
understandable by and appealing to 
the General Public should prove a 
far-reaching influence if mailed to 
stockholders by member Companies 
with such comment as the status of 
their business or its relation to rail- 
road purchasing power, etc., might 
‘Warrant. 

“The National Association of 
Credit Men should continue their 
present admirable program of educa- 
tion, understanding and enlighten- 
ment, addressed not so much to a 
General Public, perhaps, but to the 
key organizations and influences that 
most largely control ultimate solu- 
tions of railroad problems. This 
would appear to us to involve, first, 
a full realization of the dominant 
character of railroad credit and 
purchasing power in its influence 
on the business activity of the coun- 
tty as a whole; second, a going 
knowledge and study of the pro- 
grams being followed by various and 
Sundry organizations (such as the 

way Business Association, the 

United States Chamber of Com- 

merce, the National Association of 

Manufacturers, the American Bank- 

ers Association, National Associa- 

tion of Owners of Railroad Secur- 
ities, and others) in their attempts 
at assistance and advice in the solu- 
tion of railroad problems; and third, 
an effective point of contact with 
each through executive officers 
through which the point of view and 
influence of the National Association 
of Credit Men could be registered. 
We believe the National Association 


of Credit Men to be equipped as to 
historic and current statistical in- 
formation, personnel, and clear un- 
derstanding of underlying economic 
laws and conditions as to enable the 
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discernmeut of sound solutions, and 
that the weight of this organization’s 
information and influence should be 
brought to bear more conspicuously 
in the transportation world.’”” 


Railroad Consolidation 


Railroad Theme Soon to Be Uppermost 
in Public Mind 


By R. Preston Shealey 


Washington Correspondent 


AILROAD consolidation on 
June 1, 1921, is much in the 
condition of an appetizing 

broth which has been simmering for 
some time over the fire and which, 
while making considerable progress 
toward edibility, does not give much 
outward indication of that fact. 

Three months ago Professor Rip- 
ley of Harvard, who has had prac- 
tical experience in railroad matters 
as a director of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad, had sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the first installment of 
his proposed plan, and since then has 
added other installments, so that at 
this writing his plan of consolidation 
is not far from being complete. 

It would not surprise students of 
the railroad situation if consolidation 
succeeded wages and operating costs 
as the railroad theme most in the 
public mind. In fact, as railread 
consolidations will undoubtedly re- 
quire the raising of immense sums 
of money, and as this financing will 
undoubtedly take the form of capital 
securities, and as capital securities 
must be absorbed by the general pub- 
lic at a time when there is a market 
for them, it is evident that railroad 
consolidation cannot successfully 


-take place until the railroads them- 


selves are operating on a normal 
basis. Senators and Representatives 
in Congress are wondering just how 
consolidation even then is to be 
brought about, since they have be- 
come more or less familiar with 
some of the difficulties in the way of 
consolidation in the street railway 
system tangle now existing in the 
Capital City. For Washington’s 
local transportation is handled by 
two electric railway systems, one 
called the Capital Traction Company 
and the other the Washington Rail- 
way & Electric Company, the former 
a prosperous organization, the latter 
exactly the reverse. The citizens’ 
associations and various trade or- 
ganizations of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Public Utilities Commission, 
the Commissioners of the District, 
and the House and Senate Commit- 
tees of Congress are at this time 
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wrestling with the problem of bring- 
ing about a merger of these two or- 
ganizations. Such a mergér is much 
to be desired by almost everybody in 
Washington, since the Public Util- 
ities Commission of the District of 
Columbia has'fixed a rate of fare for 
passengers which yields too much 
revenue for the prosperous system 
and is not required by it, but which 
the less prosperous organization 
says that it cannot forego without 
going into the hands of receivers. A 
merger is the solution, but the rub 
is in the terms; and consultation and 
conference after consultation and 
conference have been held, but so 
far without result. 

The situation simply boils itself 
down to this: a prosperous road nat- 
urally does not want to take over a 
less prosperous organization except 
on substantially its own terms, and 
the weaker organization frequently 
has a much higher idea’ of its value 
than the other side has. The result 
is deadlock. This situation will un- 
doubtedly be duplicated to a consid- 
erable degree in the proposed con- 
solidation of the steam railroads of 
the country. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finally 
adopts plans for consolidation and 
assigns the railroads of the country 
to the proposed systems, it will be 
impossible to sell or merge any road 
except in compliance with such 
plans. The consolidation plans when 
adopted are therefore apt to be plans 
“ for keeps,” unless Congress by Jeg- 
islative enactment should ordain 
otherwise. This means that when 
public hearings start before the Com- 
mission they are going to arouse tre- 
mendous interest. 

In the meantime initial steps to- 
ward consolidation have been taken 
under the authority granted to the 
Commission to authorize such con- 
solidations upon voluntary applica- 
tion. The New York Central has 
applied for leave to take over the 
Cleveland Terminal Company; and 
it has also applied for leave to ac- 
quire the Chicago Junction Railroad 
Company, but in the latter instance 
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has been opposed by other. railroads 
entering Chicago and using this junc- 
tion railway. The House and Senate 
Committees of Congress have au- 
thorized favorable reports on bills 
to permit the Washington and Old 
Dominion Railroad Company to 
build a bridge across the Potomac 
River at Point of Rocks, a few miles 


above Washington, and it is said that 
in the end this means the entrance of 
the Western Maryland Railroad 
Company into Washington, or at 
least to the extent of having coal 
piers at Alexandria, Virginia, five 
miles below Washington, where 
tramp steamers can reach the piers. 





On Business Reading 


A Right Grounding in Business Knowledge 
By William A. Prendergast 


Chairman, Public Service Commission, First District, State of 
New York 


HAT should I read? This is 
a very natural question, and 
one that is often asked. I 
know that men expect this question 
to be answered by your telling them 
the names of certain books they 
should read. Also, it is generally 
supposed that the books named will 
be the latest and most favorably re- 
viewed books, on credits, collections, 
office management, sales (including 
foreign sales), letter-writing, etc. 
Reading of this kind is exactly what 
we are aiming at, and what is essen- 
tial to a well-rounded understanding 
of the many sides of business experi- 
ence and requirement. But it is not 
the fundamental beginning of a busi- 
ness course. At least it is not my 
idea of such a beginning. 

The topics I have mentioned in 
these papers written for THE CrEDIT 
MONTHLY are not necessarily the 

- seeds of a business knowledge. They 
are more properly described as the 
fruit (in a certain sense) of eco- 
nomic teaching. May I suggest that 
such reading, although absolutely 
important, will not give one the true 
perspective of the problems it dis- 
cusses unless he has also grounded 
himself in the basic principles of hu- 
man practice and experience? Where 
do we find these principles set forth? 
Primarily in history. After this we 
should seek to know the effects of 
political history, the story of peoples 
as related to economic concepts and 
to their treatment of economic ques- 
tions. 

What forms of government have 
best advanced the industrial, com- 
mercial and banking interests of the 
world? 

Possibly my reader may say that 
I am running far afield and endeav- 
oring to lead him over useless paths. 
But this is not my purpose. 

Let us for a moment consider the 
question of banking in our own 
country. The history of this indis- 
pensable branch of our business life 
furnishes many sad passages in our 





national existence. Is it not impor- 
tant that we should know just what 
has led to the disasters that have re- 
sulted from unwise banking meth- 
ods? Let us, however, go beyond 
this, and then determine what were 
the especial political currents that 
produced these unfavorable conse- 
quences. How could they have been 
avoided? What were the unsound 
systems that made them possible? 

But what has this to do with the 
art or practice of business letter 
writing? A very great deal, may I 
say. If a credit man should receive 
a letter from an important customer, 
asking his advice upon the business 
situation, it is not only necessary 
that he should know the best form of 
construction, and the most approved 
méthod of polite business intercourse, 
but it is fulfy as important that he 
should understand the history of in- 
dustrial depressions. Drawing upon 
the reservoir of his knowledge he 
can better describe the business sit- 
uation and aid his customer with 
wholesome advice if he has what I 
described in my last article as 
“ background.” 

A man is prone to speak or write 
of those things that interest him 
most. They are the children of his 
admiration. Sometimes they are 
called his hobbies. Even at the risk 
of being accused as the rider of a 
hobby, may I mention a few books 
which have impressed me most deep- 
ly, and from which I have derived 
much inspiration. They are “ The 
Federalist,” “Lombard Street,” by 
Walter Bagehot, “ Principles of Po- 
litical Economy,” by John Stuart 
Mill, “ Wealth of Nations,” by Adam 
Smith, and “Spirit of Laws,” by 
Montesquieu. When Montesquieu 
said that “ Each citizen contributes 
to the revenues of the State a portion 
of his property in order that his 
tenure of the rest may be secure,” he 
gave a definition of taxation that is 
so clear that one does not have to 
search farther in order to know the 
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very heart of the principle of taxa. 
tion. 

Bagehot in his “ Lombard Street” 
gives us an exposition of English 
banking which is so fundamentally 
descriptive that it will live for aj 
time. Mill in his “ Political Ecop. 
omy ” lays bare the economic falla- 
cies of the ages and points unerri 
the way of true political thought in 
its relation to the material progress 
of the race. Adam Smith developed 
the political philosophy of the writ- 
ers of the French school, and imbed- 
ded his findings in the conscience of 
English speaking peoples. 

It is commonly thought that “ The 
Federalist,” a body of essays writ- 
ten by Hamilton, Madison and Jay, 


‘for the purpose of interpreting and 


popularizing the Constitution of the 
United States, and securing its adop- 
tion by the States, is a strictly po 
litical work. In one sense it is, but 
at the same time it is one of the best 
guides to a right appreciation of the 
business side of our national life in 
our entire inheritance of public writ- 
ings. 

These works I have mentioned are 
some of the foundation stones of 
that background which I consider so 
requisite to a right grounding in bus- 
iness knowledge as that knowledge 
is stimulated by business reading. 

In my next and concluding article 
I will discuss current works and text 
books on business, especially in their 
relation to credits. 


New Cleveland Officers 


Cleveland—J. B. Davis, assistant 
treasurer of the Ohio Body & Blower Co. 
was elected president of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men at the organi- 
zation meeting of the new board of trus- 
tees. Mr. Davis served last year as first 
vice-president in charge of the Adjust 
ment Bureau. 

Other officers elected include: First 
vice-pres., Geo. C. W. Klippel, Elyria Iron 
& Steel Co.; second vice-pres., J. W. Mer- 
iam, Lincoln Electric Co.; treas., A. M. 
Corcoran, Central National Bank Savings 
& Trust Co.; sec, D. W. Cauley; asst. 
secy., B. E. Cushing. 

The new board was elected at the at- 
nual meeting of the association and in 
addition to the officers includes the fol 
lowing members: J. D. Cathon, 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., North Can- 
ton; F. J. Dean, Johns-Manville, Inc.; 7. 
K. Dexter, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Akron; C. I. George, The Cuyahoga 
Roofing Co.; R. E. Hayslett, The Hy- 
draulic Steel Co.; S. B. Hibshman, The 
Hibshman Bros. es I E. Lander, The 
Telling-Belle Vernon Co.; L. C. Loomis, 
The Geo. Worthington Co.; C. V. Marks, 
The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield; Thos. 
L. Philpott, The Betz-Pierce Co.; E. 5. 
Sisson, The Pittsburgh & Ohio Mining 
Co.; E. M. Spelman, The Guide Motor 
Lamp mesnmemerng Co. C. A. Thomas, 
Clawson & Wilson; G. A. Troppman, The 
H. Black Co.;.H. J. Whiteman, The 
Pioneer Manufacturing Co.; F. J._Zut 
unten, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve 
and. 
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Automobile Credit Conditions 


Brief Review and Forecast from Manufacturers’ Standpoint 


general improvement in the 

middle of March, 1921. 
Figures for February and March, 
based on two thirds of the country’s 
output of automobiles, showed that 
in March, 1921, 26,500 carloads of 
automobiles were shipped as against 
17,411 carloads in February. (The 
March, 1920, shipments, however, 
mounted to 86,599.) This fol- 
lowed an improvement in the textile 
‘and shoe lines and in the lines of 
raw material contributing to these 
industries. This opening up of busi- 
ness helped materially to improve 
conditions in New England and 
therefore created a demand for auto- 
mobiles in the New England dis- 
trict. 

This improvement was followed at 
the end of March by an increased 
activity in the central states—that is, 
between the Alleghenies and the 
Mississippi. The farmers had been 
holding back their corn and their 
hogs in the hope of higher prices; 
they now began to feed corn lavishly 
to their hogs and threw them on the 
market. The money thus realized 
by the farmers was used largely to 
reduce loans at the banks. This re- 
duction was especially noticeable in 
Ohio, Illinois and Indiana. At the 
same time, the farmers began to 
come into the market for pleasure 
cars to a certain extent, and thus in- 
duced somewhat larger manufactur- 
ing schedules for April among the 
builders of automobiles. The manu- 
facturing companies were able to 


HE automobile industry like 
many others was showing a 


clean up their inventories and began . 


to make plans for further manufac- 
turing. 

The Ford Motor Company, which 
up to March 1 was said to be nego- 
tiating for bank loans, was now able, 
with the help of a thirty-day exten- 
sion on its tax payments, to largely 
liquidate its current indebtedness 
without recourse to the money 
markets. 


FREIGHT CAR SURPLUS AN INDEX OF 
TRUCK BUSINESS 


The pleasure car is, of course, a 
more seasonal commodity than the 
truck, and enjoyed therefore an in- 
creased demand during these Spring 
months, There followed much more 

wly an improvement in truck 
business which is the freight car of 


the highway. The demand for 
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trucks is as directly dependent upon 
general business activity as is the 
demand for freight cars. Whenever 
a surplus of freight cars begins to 
pile up, it is certain that there is also 
a piling up of surplus trucks and a 
corresponding diminution of busi- 
ness for the truck manufacturers. 
At this period there was a surplus 
of 500,000 freight cars and thou- 
sands of trucks in fleets or owned: 
individually were jacked up and out 
of service. One third of a certain 
very large fleet was actually on jacks 
at this time. As conditions improved 
during April and May, the trucks 
were put into commission again and 
the surplus of freight cars was re- 
ported in May as being reduced by 
75,000. 

This improvement in conditions 
is reflected in the figures, furnished 
by the U. S. Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, for April 30, 
1921, as compared with March 31, 
1921. On April 30, in the trade 
group called “Vehicles for land 
transportation,” the number on the 
pay rolls “in identical establish- 
ments,” was 174,864 as compared 
with 142,878 for March 31. 

. Two or three of the largest auto- 
mobile manufacturers became some- 
what alarmed at the immediate fu- 
ture of the business and at the ex- 
cessive inventories on hand; fearing 
that they might not be able to liqui- 
date their indebtedness, they made 
reductions in their prices during the 
last fortnight of May. The public, 
taking this as a sign that all prices 
were about to subside to a lower 
level, held up buying. The first 
companies to reduce prices were now 


followed by seven or eight other - 


companies. In the latter part of 
May there was a renewal of buying, 
probably caused by the belief that a 
firm low level of prices for automo- 
biles had been reached. 

There have been large reductions 
in (1) Overhead—Clerical forces 
have been reduced; executives who 
could be spared have been let out; 
and economies in office operation 
have been put into effect; (2) Labor 
—Cuts in labor costs have been 
made, both by the laying off of men 
and by reducing the rates of those 
who were retained; (3) Raw Ma- 
terials—Material has been purchased 
at considerably lower prices than 
heretofore. These lowered costs 
will have a direct effect’ upon the 


price of automobiles during the last 
six months of 1921. The public I 
believe can be counted on to buy on 
this new low level of prices. The 
American consumer of pleasure cars 
has no more desire to travel around 
in an obsolete or shabby automobile 
than he has to wear a thread-bare 
suit of clothes or overcoat. If it is 
possible for him to do so, he will 
drive a car that indicates self-respect 
if not prosperity, just as he wears 
presentable clothes. 


TAKING THE FAT WITH THE LEAN 


Such companies as have permitted 
their inventories to become inflated 
will have to liquidate out of surplus 
accounts. They must let the recent 
fat years take care of the present 
lean times. These companies now 
understand that this must be done. 
An appreciation of the situation 
came upon some of them only when 
their bankers began forcing them on 
their long frozen loans. Their bank- 
ers said to them: 

“You now have competing prices 
to deal with. You must cut down 
your own prices either to meet or to 
undercut this competition.  Other- 
wise you will have no sales. Only in 
this way can you evince to us, your 
bankers, that you are making real 
progress in liqtiidating your inven- 
tories and are therefore approaching 
the point where you will be in a 
sound position to go forward.” 


CLEANED UP BY DECEMBER 31 

The automobile business is a basis 
of the entire social, agricultural and 
commercial life of the country. As 
a farmer prospers, so he needs trucks 
to haul his produce. If the city 
man’s business improves, the truck 
business increases in at least one city. 
If anyone does well, he buys a car 
or a better car for himself and his 
family. A prophecy as to the imme- 
diate future of the automobile busi- 
ness must therefore be a prophecy as 
to business conditions in general in 
the United States and beyond the 
borders of the country. 

However, assuming a continuing 
demand for automobile transporta- 
tion, both passenger and freight, it 
is possible to say this: With for- 
bearance on the part of creditors 
where terms have been exceeded, the 
credit situation in the automobile 
field should be cleaned up by De- 
cember 31 as far as current assets 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Credit Management Today ) 


Qualities Needed by the Successful Credit Manager 


Address at 26th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


Consumers Company, Chicago, III. 


EVER before in the history 
of American industry has 
the Credit Manager occu- 
pied the place that he now 

holds in the business world. This 
condition has resulted from a se- 
quence of events that have tied our 
commercial fabric into a knot, which 
men inadequately supplied with 
courage sometimes permit them- 
selves to think cannot be untied. But 
after a careful analysis of the fun- 
damental conditions.of this great na- 
tion of ours, we cannot doubt that 
ultimately our problems will be 
solved, and that we will eventually 
emerge stronger, wiser, more ma- 
ture, and more capable of coping 
with difficult situations than we were 
before we were obliged by circum- 
stances to take this post graduate 
course in the school of hard experi- 
ence. ; 

Some of us have core to feel that 
our constant companion throughout 
the day is a six-foot question mark. 
We ask ourselves, What are we go- 
ing to do in this case? Which course 
shall we pursue in that? If losses 
from bad debts, small sales, large 
overhead, and lack of efficiency are 
_ to be as great as circumstances seem 
to indicate, where shall we be at 
the end of the year? The answer 
may be found in a few words—per- 
severance, hard work, economy, a 
cool head, and last but not least a 
firm determination to retain our con- 
fidence in human nature. 

It is a common occurrence nowa- 
days to hear men say that “ business 
is rotten.” Maybe it is, but it is not 
going to help matters to go about 
advertising the fact. Generally 
speaking, business is not very good, 
and in this very fact the Credit Man- 
ager must take his cue and calmly 
consider what part he is to take in 
this business drama that is having 
such a long run. 

In my opinion, the qualities of 
credit management needed under 
such conditions are no different 
from those that have been needed in 
the past, excepting that the present 
day situation has very forcibly 
brought to our attention our former 
shortcomings and the qualities that 
must be more highly developed to 
meet the occasion. 
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By E. ‘F. Retter 


MUST BE A REAL EXECUTIVE 

The Credit Manager must above 
all things be an executive; and he 
who has not been one in the past 
must now of necessity become one 
if he is to survive. He must have 
time to think, time to plan, and time 
to watch the big things. He should 
have his fingers on the pulse of the 
business and know what is going on 
at all times with the trade and with 
the employees in his own office. 
This information should come to 
him without effort on his part 
through thoroughly organized chan- 
nels, and in a brief but understand- 
able fashion so that he can grasp the 
situation at a glance. Approving of 
small or unquestionable credits, 
and the handling of current collec- 
tions or accounts of small conse- 
quence should be delegated to an un- 
derstudy. The Credit Manager will 
thus have his-time free to devote to 
hazardous or more important credits 
or collections. 

The real executive will also be a 
builder of future executives because 
an executive must have capable as- 
sistants and*these have to be de- 
veloped. They cannot be developed 
in a broad sense unless they are 
given an opportunity that extends 
beyond the door of the credit depart- 
ment. Junior credit men should be 
encouraged to attend credit associa- 
tion meetings and to make the ac- 
quaintance of other men in their line. 
They should be given subscriptions 
to THE Crepit MonTHLy and other 
business magazines and reviews, that 
they may post themselves in a broad 
way and know what is going on. The 
credit manager should take them to 
the bank with him and introduce 
them to the banker; take them to 
creditors’ meetings and by experi- 
ence let them learn how to conduct 
themselves at such functions; teach 
them how to meet business men and 
how to secure the information they 
want in a courteous, diplomatic way. 
If he does it all himself, his assist- 
ants can never develop. If he gives 
them a chance, he will soon have bet- 
ter support and more time for mat- 
ters of importance. 

The Credit Manager must be an 
organizer; he must surround him- 
self with capable assistants and or- 


ganize every square inch of his office 
from the trifling detail to the most 
important operation. The machin- 
ery of his department must be work- 
ing so smoothly that he will be as 
free as possible from the grind of 
detail. The functioning of his de 


partment should be so well ordered 


as to make it possible, with rare ex- 
ceptions, for him to discharge his 
duties completely during business 
hours and not carry them home with 
him at night, either in a portfolio or 
in his brain. For if he is to be cap- 
able of clear thought he must be of 
sound body, and to enjoy good health 
he must indulge at least to some ex- 
tent in some diverting pastime and 
take a certain amount of exercise in 
the open air. He should not think 
that he can best serve his employers 
by putting in long hours at his desk 


. to the total neglect of his physical 


welfare. 

The ability to supervise is a qual- 
ity that should be possessed by the 
head of every credit department. It 
is not enough that he should be able 
to organize his department and map 
out the work, but he must be able 
to see that the plans which he for- 
mulates are actually carried out, not 
only today and tomorrow but until 
he countermands them. He must do 
this with very little effort or he will 
find himself spending much of his 
time in seeing that his instructions 
are executed. When a policy or 
system has been adopted and im 
stalled it should not be allowed to be 
neglected or to become gradually 
obsolete, as is so often the case. It 
is a good plan to reduce to writing 
all of the workings of the depart 
ment, even to the insignificant detail, 
and then to review the work occa 
sionally and see that nothing is being 
neglected. If any part of the system 
has outgrown its usefulness it should 
be promptly discontinued. 


STUDENT OF OFFICE DEVICES 


The Credit Manager must be 4 
student of modern office devices. 
The equipment of the credit depart- 
ment should be kept strictly up 
date. Time worn filing and reco 
cabinets, old style billing, bookkeep- 
ing and accounting systems shoul 
be relegated to the ash pile and re 
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laced with time saving devices and 

machines. We should not always 
refuse an interview to the man who 
claims to have a new idea. Maybe 
he has. Possibly he can show us 
how we can do more work with less 
help; and frequently the original 
cost of installing a new apparatus 
will be saved in a short time by in- 
creased efficiency and reduced office 
force. 

Economy is a quality that should 
be very much in evidence these days. 
It is in itself a source of great 
revenue. When business is poor, it 
istime to economize. Just now econ- 
omy should be practiced last in the 
Credit Department but it should be 
practiced. Every operation should 
be so systematized that there will be 
no duplication and no lost motion. 
All unnecessary details should be 
eliminated and the greatest possible 
spirit of loyalty developed in the em- 
ployees to assure their giving 100 per 
cent. effort and efficiency. We must 
not be penny wise and pound foolish, 
however, by reducing the office force 
to such an extent that the credit 
manager is obliged to clutter his 
desk with detail. One account ne- 
glected and lost might pay the sal- 
aries of several clerks. We would 
not let a life insurance policy lapse 
when we are sick and do not know 
just when we are going to recover. 
It would be just as foolish to try to 
save some petty expense by cancel- 
ling our membership in credit inter- 
change bureaus, or our subscriptions 
to helpful publications, such as finan- 
cial newspapers and reviews. THE 
Crepit MonTHLY, trade papers, and 
bulletins of suits, judgments, and 
chattel mortgages. We should also 
Tetain our membership in associa- 
tions and clubs that make it possible 
for us to rub elbows with business 
executives and thus acquire that 
breadth of vision that is so indispen- 
sable at this time. 


Vigilance. He is most free from 
anger, who, even when safe, is on 
his guard. Present day business af- 
fords no cosy nook for the drowsy 
credit man to nap in. We must be 
on our toes, ever watchful, and ready 
to detect the slightest indication of 


trouble. To secure a financial state- 


ment once a year and to check up 
with the banks and trade periodically 
18 not sufficient. The affairs of the 
business man change more rapidly 
today than ever before and frequent, 
and thorough revision of credit files 
and exchange of ledger information 
18 very essential. 


The Credit Manager must be an 


“Onalyst and at least something of a 


lawyer. Under normal conditions it 
8 a simple matter to figure out a 
Man's capital and what his ratio of 





assets to liabilities is, and we can gen- 
erally determine his character and 
capacity. But it is an entirely differ- 
ent matter to judge today (a) the 
value of assets, (b) the ability of a 
character to withstand the acid test, 
and (c) the capacity of a man to 
make his business pay under exist- 
ing conditions. 

The Credit Manager must be a 
student of the times and almost a 
prophet. He must keep so closely in 
touch with the circumstances and 
conditions surrounding his trade as 
to make it possible for him to figure 
out what problems his customers are 
struggling with and their ability to 
overcome them. 

ABILITY TO ANALYZE 

The ability to diagnose a situation 
and to judge character and condi- 
tions is of the utmost importance; 
and the man handling credits must 
be able to quickly detect the symp- 
toms of business illness on the part 
of any of his customers. Upon the 
slightest indication of trouble, it is 
time to diagnose the case and quickly 
decide upon what treatment is to be 
used. A quiet analysis of the sit- 
uation and a kindly interest in the 
debtor’s affairs in generally prefer- 
able to harsh treatment and in most 
cases will be justified, but this should 
not be overdone. The idea of the 
credit man being the business doctor 
is a mighty good one and most of 
our patients will respond readily to 
kindly treatment and proper nursing. 
Sometimes, however, we should use 
our, knowledge of surgery and op- 
erate before the trouble which is sap- 
ping the life from the debtor’s busi- 
ness has completely destroyed it. 

The Credit Manager must be both 
human and humane. He must get 
away more than ever from the se- 


_vere, uncompromising attitude. Such 


expressions as “Unless we hear 
from you by return mail, will feel 
justified in placing your account in 
the hands of our attorneys,” very 
seldom breed a kindly feeling and 
have probably long since ceased to 
strike terror to the heart of the 
debtor, and send him pell mell into 
our office with the money, as some 
credit men seem to think it does. 
These are trying days for the aver- 
age merchant and he is pardonably 
supersensitive. The greatest possi- 
ble individuality should be put into 
our letters and we should aim to 
know at least something about the 
customer to whom we are address- 
ing a request for money. We should 
forget all about form letters, stereo- 
typed phrases, and big words, cal- 
culated to inspire awe, and write to 
our customer just as we would talk 
to him if he was seated at the oppo- 
site of our desk. One great element 
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of success in any business is good 
will, and fundamentally the advertis- 
ing department never had very much 
to do with increasing good will. Ser- 
vice actually received, accommoda- 
tion secured under justifiable cir- 
cumstances, a feeling of confidence, 
and the knowledge that one has a 
friend who will hear his story from 
his viewpoint are things that gener- 
ate a spirit of good will toward any 
house. It is twice as hard to regain 
a customer who has been lost as it 
is to get a new one, because the one 
has a definite knowledge of some 
real or fancied failure to serve him 
and the other, not knowing you, may 
be willing to take a chance. When 
conferring with a delinquent cus- 
tomer we can be just as firm as the 
occasion demands and still not jeop- 
ardize our case by being courteous 
and humane; for such conduct: will 
gain the debtor’s confidence and 
where there is confidence, there is 
usually fair play. 

Now more than ever before we 
must ‘be conscientious and honest. 
Honest with our employers by giv- 
ing our decisions the careful thought 
and study that is necessary to insure 
the largest possible volume of sales 
and at the same time a minimum of 
bad debt loss. Honest with the trade 
by giving each customer a square deal 
after careful consideration of his 
case from his standpoint as well as 
from our own. Honest with our 
competitors by answering their in- 
quiries fully and truthfully, and by 
not taking advantage of an opportun- 
ity to “ pass along.” a poor risk, with 
the hope of collecting an account 
from the proceeds of the other fel- 
low’s merchandise. The atmos- 
phere of present day business is 
charged with temptation to benefit by 
sharp practice at the expense of 
others, and we must guard very care- 
fully against any tendency to yield. 


CO-OPERATION 

Co-operation is a quality greatly 
needed at this time. The course to 
be pursued in insolvencies and re- 
ceiverships, should be based on the 
solid foundation of the greatest good 
to the largest number. The old pol- 
icy of every dog for his own meat 
does not work out advantageously in 
the long run. 


The Credit Manager of today must 
be a salesman. It is true that credits 
require more thought, more care, and 
more attention than ever before, but 
it is also true that sales are very gen- 
erally slow and we must not permit 
ourselves to become panicky because 
of a few losses. For fear of accum- 


ulating too many slow or bad ac- 
counts, we must not tighten up in 
our credit policy to such an extent 
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that we even approach the point of 
throttling sales. The absence of 
reasonable losses usually indicates 
lack of business. 


The following, written by the 
president of a large corporation re- 
cently appeared in a business mag- 
azine: “There is a class of men 
that I am always charging are a 
menace to our business, and I al- 
ways find approval on the part of 
our sales managers of this statement, 
and that is the credit and collection 
men. These men can kill more busi- 
ness in one day than the sales de- 
partment can create in a year.” Such 
unjust criticism could be made only 
by a man who has a very inefficient 
credit department, or who has been 
completely out of touch for many 
years with what has been going on in 
the credit world. He evidently does 
not know that the day of the old- 
fashioned credit man has passed and 
that in the new school of construc- 
tive credits the credit man is fre- 
quently the best salesman in the 
house. Yet let us admit that it may 
be good for us to be reminded occa- 
sionally of some of our old-time 
weaknesses, that we may not permit 
any narrow gauge influence to ob- 
struct the broad road that we have 
paved and that leads to a larger, 
healthier and more profitable busi- 
ness. By being fair, human and ap- 
proachable and showing a genuine in- 
terest in the customer’s fortunes, we 
may build up confidential relation- 
ships which will bind the customers 
more firmly to the house than any- 
thing else can. 


In times of stress such as these, 
the credit executive should possess 
such qualities as cheerfulness, pa- 
tience and consideration for others, 
to counteract the present abundance 
of gloom, irritability, and selfish- 
ness. We should also school our- 
selves to give our work the careful 
thought and consideration that it de- 
serves, and to do it effectively but 
without worry. Worry never con- 
tributes to the successful culmination 
of any task, but is destructive of 
efficiency. 

To sum up: Let the Credit Man- 
ager first put his own house in or- 
der, by organizing, systematizing, 
and developing his department. He 
may then adjust his personal effi- 
ciency to the requirements of the 
times. Thus assured of his ability 
to meet difficult situations, he will 
naturally be conservatively optimis- 
tic. If he views conditions in such 
a light, and at the same time is ever 
vigilant, his attitude toward the 
trade will undoubtedly be conducive 
of increased sales and good will 
without any corresponding increase 
in bad debt loss. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


A Time for Study 
By George J. Clautice, Chairman 


function is performed that will 

result in progress or retrogres- 
sion, according to the wisdom of the 
credit grantor. 

Business and society loses when a 
failure occurs, because not only is a 
loss incurred, but in addition a factor 
of production is removed. 

The credit man who does not by 
self-culture seek to improve his 
knowledge cannot grow in his posi- 
tion. His own concern, be it large 
or small, bears a positive relation to 
the business of his city and country, 
and unless he has the vision to recog- 
nize and appreciate this relation he 
will soon find himself as one adrift 
at sea. 

The credit man who does realize 
his duty to teach the customers of 
his firm to be producers is a real 
benefactor. By serving thus he will 
increase the productive value of his 
customers to their community and 
build up for his firm a permanent 
outlet for its products. 

This is the thought and purpose 
back of the National Institute of 
Credit. By taking the younger man 
who is about to enter into credit 
work, teaching him the proper prin- 
ciples of credit granting, and the 
economic function which the credit 
man performs, our future credit men 
will be real constructive forces in 
the business of the country. 

The CoMMITTEE on Crepit Epvu- 
CATION AND MANAGEMENT of the 
National Association of*Credit Men 
at the Twenty-sixth Annual Conven- 
tion offers the following: 


DECLARATIONS 


1. National Institute work should 
be considered a vital part of the 
activities of every association of 
credit men. 

2. The value and importance to 
credit men of formal education in 
such basic subjects as Credits and 
Collections, and Economics cannot 
be over-emphasized. 

3. Young credit men should be en- 
couraged by credit managers and ex- 
ecutives to pursue courses in the 
National Institute, either in local 
chapters or by correspondence, and 
such work should be looked upon as 
a necessary part of their preparation 
for the positions they hold. 

4. There should be widespread 
recognition of the fact that Econ- 
omics is the study of business in its 
social aspects, and that if credit men 
are to play their proper part in busi- 
ness and society, they must know 
Economics. , 


|’ granting credit an economic 


5. It should be emphasized that 
there is no better time for the formal 
study of Credits and Collections, and 
Economics. With the peak of pros- 
perity but a year away and the worst 
of the depression just over, there can 
be no time more propitious for a 
study of the character and course of 
business and for the causes that un- 
derlie business prosperity and busi- 
ness depression. 


6. A generation of business men 
educated in the facts and laws of 
business and Economics can do more 
for the material welfare of the coun- 
try than any other group. 


George J. Clautice, Lyon, Conklin & Co, 
Chairman, Baltimore, Md.; Vice-Chair- 
men, E. L. Harris, Swift & Co., Boston, 
Mass., L. B. Abbott, Central Shoe & Rub- 
ber Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; H. G. Proctor, 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Huntington, W. 
Va.; J. L. Richey, Proctor & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; F. H. Dilley, Converse 
Rubber Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill; V. E. 
Simms, American Sash & Door Co, 
Kansas City, No.; J. L. Hyde, Carnegie 
Steel Co., New Orleans, La.; J. M. 
Smith, Luger Furniture Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; J. B. McKelvy, J. J. Heinz Co., 
Denver, Colo.; W. E. Beamer, Western 
Dry Goods Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Benefits of Institute Work 


Evansville—Robert H. Schmalmack, 
Klamer-Goebel Furniture Co., chairman of 
the Credit Education Committee of the 
Evansville association reports that the 
local chapter of the National Institute 
of Credit has completed the course in 
Credits and Collections. The members 
are very enthusiastic and voted unani- 
mously to continue the study of credit 
problems with meetings for discussion 
on the fourth Friday evening in each 
month. The committee in charge is ar- 
ranging for a fine program, Mr. Schmal- 
mack says this proves that members are 
interested and will benefit the firms who 
enabled their employees to attend by in- 
creased efficiency on the part of the em- 
ployees. 


Babson Associate at N. Y. 
Forum 


New York.—At one of the most inter- 
esting forum meetings arranged by the 
New York association, Ralph Byron Wil- 
son, director of service of Babson’s Sta- 
tistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., talked on “ Fundamental Business 
Conditions and the Future of Business.’ 
The Forum Committee of the association 
consists of the following: George W. 
Retz, chairman, A. D. Julliard & Co.; H. 
G. Green, vice-chairman, Johns-Manville, 
Inc.; H. H. Sturge, Wm. Openhym 
Sons; T. J. Digan, U. S. Steel Products 
Co.; A. F. Maxwell, National Bank of 
Commerce; Thomas A. Finn, Farmers 
Loan & Trust Co.; R. F. Atkins, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co.; L. R. Browne, In- 
ternational Western Electric Co.; Arthur 
H. Alexander, secretary. 
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Prices, Profits, Depression 


A Review of Commercial Credits Since the Armistice 
Address at the 26th Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


By A. F. Maxwell 


Second Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


HE business crisis from 
which we are emerging is 
particularly distinguished 
by one great, outstanding 


characteristic, namely, by the great- 
est and most rapid price drop in the 
nation’s history. Previous business 
reactions in the nation’s financial his- 
tory have been similarly character- 
ized by some particular or predom- 
inant feature. Thus the panic of 
1873 was marked by a great number 
of railroad failures. The feature of 
the crisis of 1884 was its severity in 
financial circles. In 1893, when 
there was a violent panic, the chief 
factor in unsettling business was, in 
the opinion of many, the uncertainty 
over money conditions; this panic 
was followed by a prolonged depres- 
sion during which the fight for 
sound money continued. In 1902, in 
which occurred’ “the rich man’s 
panic,” the reaction was character- 
ized by the enforced liquidation of 
security holdings on the part of 
wealthy stock market interests. The 
chief factor in the 1907 panic was 
money stringency. 


Every credit man is familiar 
enough with the course of prices in 
his own particular line of activity, 
but it may not be out of place here 
to cite the course of a few leading 
commodity quotations to illustrate 
how universal and severe has been 
the movement of prices in the pres- 
ent business era. I give herewith 
figures for a few of the commodities 
as carried in the Table of Wholesale 
Prices published each month in 
“Commerce Monthly,” issued by the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, showing prices on January 15, 
1914, the peak prices as of the fif- 
teenth of every month since the 
Armistice or since the removal of 
government control, and prices on 
May 25 of this year. 

CHAOTIC FLUCTUATIONS 

This tabulation gives a picture of 
chaotic. price fluctuations; but it is 
reassuring to note that recent quota- 
tions indicate an approach at last to 
stabilization. A recent analysis was 
made by Herbert P. Howell, vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, of the May 


TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


Commodity 
Fair to choice native 
steers at Chicago 
Bituminous Coal, Pitts- 


burgh per net ton 
14.12% cents 
a pound 
62% cents 
a bushel 
12.88 cents 
a pound 
17% cents 
a pound 
21 cents 
a pound 


Copper at New York 

Corn at Chicago 

Middling Cotton, Spot 
at New Orleans 

No. 1 Heavy Native 
Steer Hides at Chicago 

City Calf Skins at Chi- 
cago 

Hogs at Chicago 


Pig Iron, basic 


per gross ton 


Steel Billets, open hearth 


per gross ton 
Lead 4.10 cents 
a pound 
Pennsylvania Petroleum 2.50 
a nes 


Silk, Shinshiu No. 1 
Raw Sugar 


Northern Spring Wheat 
at Chicago 

Ohio Fine Delaine Wool 
at Boston 


January 15, 1914 
60 


per hundred pounds 
$1.30 


$8. 
per hundred pounds 
$12.50 


per pound 
3.29 cents 
a pound 


a bushel 
56 cents 
a pound 


May 25, 1921 
$16.80 $8.15 
October 1919 

$11.00 $2.75 
August 1920 
13.12% cents 


22.50 cents 
August 1919 
$2.15 6234 cents 
May 1920 
41¥ cents 11% cents 
April 1920 
52 cents 
August 1919 


$1.00 
August 1919 
2.10 
July 1919 
$48.50 
September 1920 
$65 
July 1920 


9.3714 cents 
March 1920 


13 cents 
21 cents 
$8.40 
_ $21.75 
$37 
5 cents 
$3 
$5.45 
5.06 cents 


; $1.73% 
May 1920 
35 90 to 95 


$2. 
April 1920 cents 


$6.10 
December 1920 
$16.25 
January 1920 
21.57 cents 


May 1920 
91% cents $3.30 


prices of all the commodities shown 
in the complete compilation from 
which I have selected the above fig- 
ures. Of the twenty-six representa- 
tive commodities quoted, sixteen 
showed increases in May over the 
April prices, four stood still and 
only six continued to decline. 

As Mr. Howell pointed out, the 
increases are not to be interpreted as 
indicating a new period of rising 
prices. Some of them were seasonal 
in character. Others reflected a ten- 
dency toward stabilization on the 
part of commodities which, in the 
general decline that began in the 
spring of 1920, may have fallen be- 
low a fair valuation. The increases 
are important, however. They show 
that the process of liquidation has 
reached a point where raw materials 
are beginning to react to conditions 
in their own individual markets. 

Normally the price movement of 
each commodity is determined pri- 
marily by conditions in its own and 
immediately related markets. In 
boom periods or during violent de- 
pressions prices are affected more by 
the general movement than by these 
individual factors. What has hap- 
pened now is a return toward normal 
conditions. 

Many prices have been stabilized, 
but this does not mean that there will 
not be further declines. They may 
be expected in a number of lines. 
Commodities which have not yet 
been adjusted will receive no support 
from others that have reached a sta- 
ble footing. In their decline, they 
will not force down commodities in 
which deflation has already occurred. 
This relative independence of prices 
is a characteristic of more normal 
conditions. 

While we may feel confident that 
the violent general decline in raw 
materials and related products is 
over, this does not preclude a slow 
and orderly decline over a period of 
years. Such a decline would be no 
menace to sound business; it is per- 
fectly practicable to make business 
plans to meet slow price changes. It 
was the violent fluctuations and 
almost total absence of a market at 
any price that hurt. Gradually fall- 
ing prices over a period of years 
would not materially affect the price 
movement of commodities over such 
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periods as are usually necessary for 
manufacturing and distributing oper- 
ations. Rising prices are not essen- 
tial to prosperity and a slow down- 
ward movement is discouraging only 
to reckless speculative activities. 

This appearance of the stabiliza- 
tion of commodity prices will be 
welcomed by no one in the business 
community more than by credit men. 
The violent fluctuations in commod- 
ity prices have completely changed 
our ideas regarding credit analysis. 
The experience has given us, how- 
ever, a sounder basis of credit judg- 
ment both by emphasizing old truths 
and revealing new ones. 

The business which had‘a satis- 
factory history of earnings over a 
period of years with a conservative 
management which established pro- 
per reserves and retained a liberal 
part of the unusual profits of 1918 
and 1919 was of course better able 
to stand the shock of 1920. This 
experience forcibly demonstrated the 
cardinal principle in credit granting 
that a concern is in business to make 
money and the profitable enterprise 
is the better risk. 

There has been no more important 
or well defined milestone in the de- 
velopment of the applied science of 
credits than has been established by 
the great business reaction of 1920- 
21. This period, if we make good 
use of the material and experience 
presented to us, should mark one of 
the most significant advances ever 
achieved in practical commercial 
credit methods. 

BUSINESS SOUND IF CREDIT PRACTICE 
WISE 

The general condition cf credit is 
among the chief controlling forces in 
business. If credit practice is wise, 
business will be sound. If credit 
policies are unsound, the business 
structure will be weakened. Through 
the. continual betterment of credit 
methods it should be possible to ren- 
der recurrent business crises in the 
United States an ever diminishing 
factor in the nation’s life. There is 
no greater public service that credit 
men can render than to contribute to 
the stabilization of business condi- 
tions, eliminating excessive depres- 
sions and peaks so that industrial 
and commercial activities can follow 
a more equable and efficient course in 
serving the human needs. 

The experiences of the present 
business reaction have been particu- 
larly valuable in fitting the nation’s 
credit men to meet more effectively 
than ever the obligations of their 
profession. This is no mere gener- 
ality. It is my purpose to discuss 
with you some very definite and con- 
crete aspects of the matter that have 
to do, not with a theory, but with 


a workable, practical body of tangi- 
ble facts. 

A serious pitfall in credit methods 
of the past was the practice of using 
as the basis for arriving at a judg- 
ment regarding the technical finan- 
cial aspect of a credit risk, merely 
the data shown by its statements of 
condition. I am not considering here 
the element of moral risk and such 
factors, but am referring strictly to 
the statistical material involved in 
credit work. There was in this too 
great an inclination to believe that 
the balance sheet told the whole 
story as to financial set-up, and too 
much reliance was placed on the an- 
alysis of current assets and liabilities 
alone. 

A great advance beyond this nar- 
row view of things was made seven 
years ago when we were startled 
while assembled in Rochester by the 
announcement of some prominent 
business reverses. The tremendous 
importance of giving full consider- 
ation to contingent liabilities whether 
in the form of discounted receiv- 
ables, endorsement of subsidiary 
company obligations, guarantee of 
principal and interest of mortgage or 
rentals, was the lesson of that year. 

This was an experience that mate- 
rially advanced the practical and ap- 
plied science of commercial credit. 
Credit men today are fully alive to 
the significance and importance of 
contingent liabilities. They realize 
that they must go beyond the bal- 
ance sheet in their technical analy- 
sis and give full weight to all the 
actual and potential liabilities of a 
concern, no matter what form they 
are in. 

While many such items may pro- 
perly not appear in a statement of 
current liabilities, nevertheless they 
may become a determining factor be. 
tween solvency and insolvency in 
case of certain unforeseen or sup- 
posed remote developments which 
might bring them to a head, or in 
case it becomes necessary to liqui- 
date the business. 

CONTINGENT ASSETS 

These considerations are such ob- 
vious elements of sound business 
practice now it seems strange that 
we can set so recent a date for the 
development of the full realization 
of their significance. But the year 
1920 brought an equally striking 
revelation of the necessity to amplify 
also our knowledge on the asset side 
of a concern’s total position. It has 
awakened us to the realization that 
we cannot content ourselves, if we 
are to have a sound basis of credit 
judgment, with a knowledge of the 
state of the assets merely as shown 
in the face of the statements of con- 
dition. Just as we must give full 
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consideration to contingent liabilities 
so we must give consideration to 
what might be called contingent 
assets. 

By contingent assets I mean those 
the effect of which on the condition 
of a business is dependent upon 
broad factors outside the normal 
sphere of direct financial manage- 
ment of the individual concern itself. 
Thus the 1920-21 price collapse and 
the great consumers’ strike produced 
startling changes in assets through- 
out business. A large part of assets, 
which were absolutely good at face 
value under anything like normal 
conditions, rapidly depreciated or 
even disappeared as a result of these 
causes through the shrinkage of in- 
ventories and the cancellation of 
orders. 

In addition to this emphasis 
placed by the present crisis on the 
important credit bearing of falling 
prices and receding business because 
of their effect on assets, we have also 
learned from it the necessity of giv- 
ing more attention to a concern’s 
commitments, as elements of liability 
akin to contingent liabilities and, 
under certain conditions, equal to 
direct liability in importance. For 
example, a manufacturing concern 
may have committed itself to the 
purchase of a large volume of raw 
materials, on the strength of con- 
tracts from its customers to take the 
resulting finished product. When the 
recession in buying by the general 
public stopped the movement of the 
finished product, many of the manu- 
facturer’s customers cancelled or- 
ders. In most cases the manufactur- 
er could not cancel if he would, and 
these commitments for raw mate- 
rials, contracted for at high prices, 
without the offset of his own custom- 
ers’ commitments to him developed 
into a very definite liability. There- 
fore a new element of loss was 
brought into the balance sheet under 
a particular set of contingencies and 
the credit risk was materially altered 
thereby. 


IMPORTANCE OF COMMODITY VALUES 

Thus it was revealed to us, in un- 
mistakable terms, that a credit risk, 
in the last analysis, is not based 
merely on the apparent current con- 
dition of a concern as shown in the 
balance sheet, or even on its bal- 
ance sheet plus a full knowledge of 
the concern’s contingent liabilities. 
And while a going business must 
cover sales contracts by correspond: 
ing purchases, to avoid the danget 
of speculation, we realize more fully 
that to these factors must be added 
full consideration of all possible 
changes that may occur in assets m 
respect to the commodity values rep 
resented there and also in respect t0 
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the concern’s orders on its books, the 
standing and responsibility of its cus- 
tomers, and the related contingencies 
involved in its own commitments. 

In the long period of rising prices 
and expanding business since 1896 
to which the present generation of 
business men have been accustomed 
the importance of these considera- 
tions has been somewhat obscured. 
Also in the immediate future, with 
the greater degree of stabilization 
that may be expected in prices and 
business as compared with the imme- 
diate past, these considerations may 
be of diminishing rather than of in- 
creasing weight. But nevertheless 
credit science, if it is to perform 
its highest function in promoting 
business stability, must be farsighted 
and guard against the future. There- 
fore the full formula of statistical 
credit judgment must be: Balance 
sheet, plus contingent liabilities, plus 
contingent assets, plus commitments. 

From the credit man’s point of 
view the completion of this formula 
is the outstanding characteristic of 
the 1920-21 business crisis. It must 
not be a rigid formula. In stable 
times it might easily be possible to 
place too much importance on con- 
tingencies, producing timidity in 
business. But in buoyant and ex- 
panding times common prudence de- 
mands a close study of how far as- 
sets and activities are expanded by 
real factors and how far by fictitious 
factors. An observance of this prin- 
ciple in credit practice will make the 
inevitable reaction less violent—a 
principle, unfortunately, that was 
utterly lost sight of in the headlong 
boom preceding the present reces- 
sion. 

IN PROSPEROUS TIMES—LOOK AHEAD 

It always pays to look ahead in 
business, even in the most prosper- 
ous times—I might rather say, par- 
ticularly in the most prosperous 
times, for there is nothing like pros- 
perity to distort our business judg- 
ment. The panics and crises of the 
past are full of illustrations of this. 
For instance, in the crisis of 1890 
liquidation of the unsound credit po- 
sition was not carried through to 
completion but was checked by the 
farmer prosperity of 1892. The tem- 


porary revival of business that en- 


sued tided a number of weak con- 
cerns over their difficulties. But in 
1893, when the factor of apprehen- 
sion over sound money in the United 
States added new weakness to the 
Situation, many of the embarrassed 
houses which had survived the 1890 
ctisis suffered a final collapse and the 
Panic of 1893 was one of the most 
Violent business reversals in the na- 
tion’s history. 

That episode contains two distinct 
ms for us today. First it em- 





phasizes the necessity that business 
exercise patience and conservatism 
until thorough liquidation of the 
present situation has been accom- 
plished. Secondly, it particularly em- 
phasizes to credit men the necessity 
of judging credits not merely for the 
turnover of a particular transaction 
or in reference to individual con- 
cerns alone, but also in respect to 
their bearing in the general business 
situation. 

It is not unusual for a reaction to 
be followed by a temporary spurt 
of prosperity, or at least a seeming 
revival of business that often be- 
guiles business men into a reexpan- 
sion of their activities beyond funda- 
mental requirements. It cannot be 
too much insisted upon that prudence 
must continue to control our business 
plans until the readjustment of all 
phases of industry has been consum- 
mated. There is no more influential 
element in the business world than 
the body of credit men and bank- 
ers,—no group in a better position to 
stand guard against such a premature 
reexpansion of business. 

We are particularly fortunate in 
the present reaction in being left on 
our feet with our wits about us so 
that we can calmly examine the ex- 
perience we have been through and 
apply its lessons to the future. Some 
of the former business reactions 
seemed to demoralize rather than in- 
struct. For instance, the panic of 
1907 presented features that might 
well have warned us against allow- 
ing to develop what proved to be the 
chief element of weakness in the re- 
action of 1920-21. The 1907 reac- 
tion, of course, materially differed 
from the present, both in that it was 
more violent and in that its incep- 
tion came from financial conditions 
rather than from industrial and com- 
modity conditions. Stringent money 
in 1907 ran far beyond anything we 
have seen in the present instance, be- 
cause we did not then have the sav- 
ing element of elasticity in our cur- 
rency system which the Federal Re- 
serve System now so adequately pro- 
vides. 

But 1907 does present elements of 
similarity to the present case in the 
fall of commodity prices, the restric- 
tion in the volume of business that 
ensued, the limitation by merchants 
of their purchasing to a “ hand-to- 
mouth ” basis, and also in the wide- 
spread cancellation of orders. Un- 
fortunately those conditions did not 
seem to teach us the same valuable 
lessons that it is to be hoped they 
will teach us today. The lessons of 
the effect on assets, and therefore on 
credits, of falling prices and a re- 
trenchment of buying by the general 
public have been repeated more forci- 
bly than ever before in 1920 and 
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1921. It would be a great misfor- 
tune if we allowed so clear-cut a les- 
son to escape us again without its 
leaving behind a more salutary influ- 
ence on credit procedure than it 
seemed to in the past. 


The price drop that we have had 
to contend with in the present case 
was particularly destructive because 
it began from unprecedented peaks, 
established by a _ never-equalled, 
world-wide advance in commodity 
prices. These prices became so 
high that they finally brought on the 
great consumers’ strike that swept 
over the world, -following an era of 
apparently unbridled extravagance. 
Many business men had seemed to 
feel that the same rate of purchasing 
by the public at those high price 
levels would go on indefinitely. Many 
others apprehended a revulsion, but 
they placed it at some indefinite point 
* the future and did not prepare 

or it. 


The result was inevitable. Inven- 
tory items became swollen by sup- 
plies bought at high prices. Business 
plans were largely predicated on the 
basis of a great volume of orders 
from customers. Thus were business 
conditions inflated by two great con- 
tingent assets—assets that were de- 
pendent upon factors totally outside 
of the financial control of individual 
concerns. The value of inventories 
became, before business men realized 
it, subject to far more than normal 
price fluctuations; the volume of 
business on their books also became, 
to a greater extent than most sus- 
pected, vulnerable to more than a 
normal degree of cancellation. Nor- 
mal changes in these two items, be- 
ing a matter of established business 
experience, would be calculable fac- 
tors, and therefore a phase of indi- 
vidual financial management. But 
under conditions that developed, the 
value of these items became contin- 
gent on extraordinary conditions. 
They were dependent on continued 
public extravagance at high price 
levels. 

When the reaction came inventory 
values melted away and the commit- 
ments of customers became worth- 
less through the operation of the 
wholesaie cancellation of orders that 
ran to unheard of lengths. As a re- 
sult, in many cases, profits proved 
to be nothing more than normal phys- 
ical inventories carried at abnormal 
prices and in many cases the shrink- 
age of these prices not only wiped 
out profits but also produced a ser- 
ious impairment of capital. The can- 
cellation of orders also converted the 
physical volume into over-supply, 
converting an asset into a liability. 
This condition would be made worse 
as goods for which a concern was 
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committed continued to move into its 
inventory. 

Thus the statement of condition 
becomes insufficient as the basis of 
credit judgment and must be supple- 
mented by full consideration of com- 
modity markets and human nature. 

The credit: man must ask himself 
whether this statement of condition 
pictures a continuing state of busi- 
ness affairs; whether the inventory 
items involved are going to suffer 
further shrinkage in value and he 
must form an accurate judgment as 
to whether human nature as a whole 
is going to continue functioning as it 
is functioning at the time the state- 
ment is made, and whether the’ de- 
mand for the goods involved is going 
to keep up or is it going to drop. 

He must go further and form for 
himself some estimate as to the char- 
acter of the concern’s customers— 
whether they in turn have judged 
their own business, and the public 
correctly, and whether they have in 
themselves and in their business the 
element of stability or reaction. 


It may well be said that such a 
broad aspect of business is hardly 
possible to every individual credit 
man, but because of their contacts 
with all phases of business and with 
a great variety of concerns it is pos- 
sible for the banks to have a more 
complete picture of this kind. There- 
fore it is to the interest of credit 
men in their own individual activities 
to work closely with their bankers 
and to avail themselves of their co- 
operation in arriving at the broadest 
possible basis for scientific credit 
judgment. 

For the sake of the individual units 
as well as the general business sit- 
uation it is important that bankers 
and business men view conditions in 
a similar way. The credits advisable 
to extend to any concern must be de- 
termined by a full consideration of 
all aspects of its business. This con- 
sideration of all the factors in a con- 
cern’s business life must show con- 
clusively that the purposes to which 
it intends to put credit contain in 
themselves the necessary elements 
insuring the ability to liquidate all 
the obligations involved. 

Credit is a valuable social factor 
only so long as it energizes business 
and promotes transactions that can 
be successfully carried out. 


It is harmful to society if it is al- 
lowed to encourage transactions for 
which there is not a proper basis. 

These two types of transactions 
can be distinguished only by broad- 

‘ening the scope of our credit judg- 
ment to the greatest possible extent 
and by applying intensive considera- 
tion to every factor which this 
broadened scope brings to view. 


The science of credit is a highly 
responsible form of social activity 
and demands our best thought and 
our best energies. We do less than 
our full duty to society if we exercise 
less than our best judgment in ex- 
tending credits. 


Volume of Production 

T HE June 1 monthly review of 

Credit and Business conditions 
in the Second Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict says that available figures for 
the current production of certain of 
the country’s basic commodities 
show increases in a number of di- 
rections, but no consistent general 
improvement. The table below shows 
the production each month of 1921 
expressed as percentages of the av- 
erage of 1919 and 1920 figures for 


corresponding months: 
nthraclte Jan. is . Apr. 


118 


80 

. Cement production 121 

. Cotton consumption 64 8 78 

. Pig iron production 46 
“= aa produc- 


a oho b 


50 

aoe meltings .. 117 87 
Tin deliveries .... 47 48° 
Wheat flour milled 7 100 
Meat slaughtered . 99 96 100 
79+ 91t 96t 


. Wool consumption. 

*Compared with April, 1920 figure only. 

+Estimated on the basis of idle machinery 
reports. 
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The Presidential Special to 


the Convention 


7 HE personnel of the Credit 
Men’s Special (Presidential 
Train) enroute for the Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men held at 
San Francisco, June, 1921, which 
visited Chicago, Kansas City, Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, Riverside, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Van- 
couver, Victoria, Lake Louise, Banff, 


Winnipeg, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Milwaukee, was as follows: 


Agnew, Miss E. M., Youngstown, O. 
Alexander, Mr. A. H., New York, N. Y. 
Angevine, Mr. H. W., Newark, N. J. 
Angevine, Mrs. H. W., Newark, N. J. 
Armstrong, Mr. W. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ane Mrs. W. W., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Austin, Mr. Harry J., New York, N. Y. 


mente. Mr. H. C., Jr., Brooklyn, 
Bainbridge, Mrs. H. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bainbridge, Miss Mildred B 

Bains, Mr. Edward, Philadciphia, Pa. 
Bains, Mrs. Edward, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baird, Mr. C. A., Youngstown, O 
Baird, Mrs. C. A., Youngstown, O. 
Barnes, Mr. Harry ho, iladelphia, ‘7 
Blair, Miss Fanny G., "New York, N 
Briry, Mr. John F., Boston, Mass. 
Briry, Mrs. John F., Boston, Mass. 
Brown, Mr. F. A., Toledo, O 

Brown, Mrs. F. A., Toledo, O 


ame Mr. John T., jr., Philadelphia, 


a. ‘ 
on Mrs. John T., Jr., Philadelphia, 
a. 
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Bunke, Mr. John, New York, N. Y, 
Bunke, Mrs. John. 


Bunke, Master Walter, New York, N, y. 


Carson, Mr. D. R., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Carson, Mrs. D. R, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Cherrie, Mr. John W., New York, N. Y. 
Clinleunbroomer, , Mr. 'H. A., New York, 


Ratepphnvemee, Mrs. H. A., New York, 


Conway, Miss Veronica, Detroit, Mich. 
Cowan, Miss Jessie, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cronin, Mr. a J., New York, N. Y, 
Cross, "Mr. W. * Duluth, Minn. 
Cross, Mrs. W. *. Duluth, Minn. 
Cross, Miss Frances, Duluth, Minn, 


Day, Mr. Gordon M., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Day, Mrs. G. M., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Deutsch, Mr. I., New York. 
Dunscomb, Mr. J. K., Albany, N. Y. 
Dunscomb, Mrs. J. K., Albany, N. Y. 


Emerick, Mr. L. O., Charleston, W. Va. 


Flannery, Mr. E. D., New York, N. Y. 
Flannery, Mrs. E. D., New York, N. Y. 
Forster, Mr. B. D., New York, N. Y. 
Forster, Mrs. B. D., New York, N. Y. 
Forster, Miss Helen, New York, N. Y. 
Forster, Master Donald, New York, N. Y. 
rege, Mr. Edw. L., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Fraser, Mr. William, New York, N. Y. 
Fraser, Mrs. William, New York, N. Y. 


Gary, Mr. Theo. H., New York, N. Y. 
Geis, Miss Ethel, H., New York, N. Y. 
Giegerich, Mr. Edward, New York, N. Y. 
Gilder, Mr. Rodman, New York, N. Y. 
Gilder, Mrs. Rodman, New York, N. Y. 
Gill, Miss Dorothy, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gladish, Miss Lela A., Kansas City, Mo. 
Gladish, Mrs. Kansas City, Mo. 
Grandison, Mr. W. B., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Grandison, Mrs. W. B., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hardy, Mr. W. N., New York, N. Y. 
Henderson, Mr. Frank, New York, N. Y. 
Hiler, Mr. Edward, Passaic, N. J. 
Hiler, Mrs. Edward, Passaic, N. J 
Hiler, Miss Evelyn, Passaic, N. J. 
Hobby, Mr. J. O., Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Hopper, Mr. Isaac B., New York, N. Y. 
Hopper, Mrs. Isaac B., New York, N. Y. 


Jephson, Mr. J. H., New York, N. Y. 
Johnson, Mr. Ira D., Buffalo, N. Y 
Jones, Mr. Irving L., Utica, N. Y. 
Jones, Mrs. L. S., Utica, N. Y. 
Jones, Miss M. Florence, Utica, N. Y. 


Kaempff, Mrs. H., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Keefe, Mr. Richard T., Arkansas City, 


Kan 
Keefe, Mrs. Richard T., Arkansas City, 
Kan. (Return from "San Francisco.) 
Koelsch, Mr. W. F. H., New York, N. Y. 
Koelsch, Mrs. W. F. H., New York, 


Koelsch, Miss Edith L., New York, N. Y. 
Koelsch, Miss M. Wilma, New York, 


Kullman, Mr. E..N., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kullman, Mrs. E. N., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Landauer, Mr. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Landauer, Mrs. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lipp, Mr. Barnett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lagenees, Mr. David A., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Longacre, Mrs. David A., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Longacre, Master Donald R., Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Luff, Mr. R. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marks, Mr. Morris, New York, N. Y. 
Marks, Mrs. Morris, New York, N. Y. 
Marks, Zelda Lucille, New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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The Next Step in Fire Prevention 


Credit Men’s Convention at San Francisco Told How 
Alarming Situation Can Be Met 


By Franklin H. Wentworth 


Sec., National Fire Protection Association 


E had already burned 
66 $112,000,000 of the 
created resources in 


the four months end- 
ing April, 1921. 

8 This ae us but $138,000,000 
for the remaining eight months to 
make up our annual ash heap of a 

rter of a billion dollars, and there 
is little doubt that American care- 
lessness will accomplish this shame- 
ful objective. 

“There are optimists in America 
who state that we are reducing the 
fire waste because this average figure 
of $250,000,000 now represents in- 
flated values. There is little com- 
fort in that academic reflection. The 
present housing situation is too des- 
perate for us to be so complacent 
over it. 

“The mayor of a western city of 
20,000 people told me recently that 
if one of its stores should burn the 
owner would be done for. There is 
not a vacant shed or shack in the 
city to hold-a new stock of goods. 
The shortage of dwellings is equally 
acute. A burned out family has to 
leave town. Every fire in every 
other city of the country is bringing 
it so much nearer to a similar situ- 
ation. Every fire in a dwelling or 
apartment house intensifies an intol- 
erable congestion or turns people 
into the streets. 

“What is to be done about this 
housing problem? Is it a matter for 


our much vaunted individual initi-_ 


ative? Who is going to take upon 
himself the agoniés of a landlord 
when he can buy bonds at present 
prices and spend his winters com- 
fortably in Florida? Are the state 
legislatures to solve it? I call your 
attention to the ineptitudes of the 
legislature at Albany which tried to 
solve it. 

“I know it is easier to ask these 
uestions than to answer them, and 

am appealing today only for the 
pet vaton of our buildings already 

iit. We can at least do that. 
Every fire today is a crime against 
the whole people; a crime for which 
we should not withhold punishment. 
Every community today for its own 
preservation should bring swift le- 
gal reprisals against the person who 
has a preventable fire. In America 
today if one’s carelessness wrecks 


a neighbor’s automobile he must pay 
his neighbor’s loss; if his careless- 
ness burns his neighbor’s house he 
need only offer his condolence. 

WHO REALLY BEARS THE LOSS? 

“In Europe a man who has a fire 
is looked upon as a public offender. 
In America he is looked upon as an 
unfortunate. People still imagine 
that the underwriters pay the loss; 
that they pay $250,000,000°a year 
out of their surplus and capital 
stock—and remain solvent!! It is 
to laugh! The fire waste touches 
the pocket of every man, woman 
and child in the nation; it strikes as 
surely but as quietly as indirect tax- 
ation; it merges with the cost of 
everything we eat and drink and 
wear. Every stock of goods is in- 
sured; the insurance is added to the 
cost of the goods; and when we buy 
a hat, or a shoe, or a coat, we pay 
this insurance concealed in the price 
of the goods. 

“The attorneys-general of half a 
dozen states have given it as their 
official opinion that under the 
American common law a man, whose 
negligence causes a fire, is liable for 
fire damage to his neighbor’s house; 
but nobody thinks of bringing suit. 
The habit of mind that the insurance 
companies pay the loss is too strong. 
But in the personal liability idea of 
the French resides a companion 
thought that is gradually permeating 
the American brain—the idea of im- 


. posing a charge for the use of the 


fire department upon the man who 
disregards a fire prevention order. 

“The argument for this law or or- 
dinance is unanswerable. No civi- 
lized community should expect its 
firemen to risk their lives in fighting 
fires that are easily preventable; 
enough danger always will be en- 
countered in extinguishing those 
fires which are not easy to avoid. 
For many years we will continue to 
have disastrous fires and fires of 
great magnitude in those cities in 
which wooden construction - still 
makes sweeping fires possible. 

“The aggregate fire loss cannot 
for some time be taken as the direct 
measure of success in fire preven- 
tion. It is the decreasing number of 
fire alarms that is to be the signifi- 
cant factor, and nothing will reduce 
the number of fire alarms so radi- 


cally as the fixing of personal re- 
sponsibility therefor. The utmost 
achievements of fire-fighting science 
are crippled and balked by the hab- 
its of a people encouraged in irre- 
sponsibility toward the common 
safety. : 

“The attention of such a people 
cannot be attracted and a correction 
of their mischievous habits achieved 
by any ordinary methods of polite 
education. They must be made re- 
sponsible for their acts of trespass. 
A man who has a preventable fire 
picks the pockets of his neighbors, 
either through the medium of fire 
insurance or an unjustified use of 
the public fire department which all 
must support. 

“Fire departments are not main- 
tained to protect a man from the re- 
sults of his negligence, and when he 
calls upon the city in any such case 
he should be made to pay for the 
service. 

“ The safety of a whole city may 
be jeopardized at a critical moment 
by the diversion of the attention of 
the fire department in the run to a 
fire which never should have oc- 
curred. The man who makes con- 
tinual inspection of his premises so 
necessary is the careless and indif- 
ferent man who will not protect him- 
self by decent housekeeping. He 
makes imperative a larger fire de- 
partment, and lays his neighbors un- 
der assessment to maintain it. 

“Is it not, then, peculiarly just 
that when the fire department is- 
sues an order and a fire results from 
its non-observance, the offenders 
should pay to the city tlre full value 
of the services of the fire department 
and any damages in person or prop- 
erty resulting in extinguishing or at- 
tempting to extinguish such fire? 

“Considering the American psy- 
chology, an amazing success has 
been achieved in the last few years 
in gaining the, recognition of this 
principle. Already it has been writ- 
ten into the charter of the City of 
Greater New York, the state law of 
Pennsylvania and the city ordinances 
of Cleveland and Cincinnati, Port- 
land, Ore.; Billings, Mont. ;. Austin, 
Tex., and Newark, N. J. These 
cities and this state, therefore, are 
the leaders in a movement the justice 
of which is irrefutable, and which 
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is bound to exert a profound influ- 
ence in correcting the defects of 
character that make for America so 
unfavorable a showing among the 
more prudent nations of the world. 
New York City has won two suits 
under this law, the offenders paying 
respectively $1500 and $750. A 
knowledge of the existence of the 

law, however, usually is sufficient to 
" insure obedience to fire prevention 
orders. 

“ But with all this progress on rec- 
ord the fire losses in the United 
States during 1920 were $331,000,- 
ooo—eighty million more than the 
average. The fire prevention educa- 
tional work has not stimulated the 
people to action in any, effective way, 
and although the gradual acceptance 
of the personal liability idea shows 
a changing psychology, such Jaws in- 
spire no collective action or commu- 
nity effort. 

“The impoverishing effect of the 
fire waste is national, but every fire 
is local—it must start somewhere. 
Local organization is therefore nec- 
~ essary—collective action by men and 
women who have been awakened and 
who are capable of enthusiasm and 
devotion in eliminating local fire 
hazards. 

“ There are such men and women 
in every city, many of them credit 
managers, and they are willing to as- 
sist in this object if someone will 
take the initiative and tell them how 
they can help. 

A CABINET FOR THE FIRE CHIEF 

“The fire chief is the man to do 
this, and the plan is to assemble these 
citizens about him as a sort of per- 
manent committee or cabinet which 
he can call together monthly, or 
oftener if need be, and to whom he 
can tell his troubles and outline his 
plans to make his city safe from fire. 
The value of such co-operation is ob- 
vious. The fact that these men are 
in different walks of life is a pe- 
culiar advantage, for nobody can 
charge that any special interest is be- 
hind the local fire prevention under- 
takings. 

“In one western city where the 
plan of organization I have outlined 
is already under way the local cabi- 
net is to make a survey of the city 
with special reference to sweeping 
fires, picking out the buildings that 
might serve as fire-stops and ascer- 
taining if theit window openings are 
protected either by fire shutters or 
metal window frames and wired 
glass. Where such window open- 
ings are unprotected a committee of 
the cabinet is to call upon the owners 
with the fire chief and explain the 
advantage, both to the tenants and 
to the city, of providing such protec- 
tion. No good citizen could ignore 


such a request made in the interest 
of the common safety. This is just 
one example of what such a cabinet 
can do. The down town, high value 
portions of all cities can gradually 
be made proof against conflagration 
by such quietly effective work. 
“The time for such a plan as this 
is ripe; and all the other fire preven- 
tion agencies, physical and educa- 
tional, dovetail logically into it. 
There must be definite, constructive 
work in every city of the country, 
undertaken by the group that under- 
stands the significance of it. The 


fire insurance companies are doing 
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all they can do to meet their respon- 
bilities by indemnifying the victims 
of fire; our cities are maintaining 
the most expensive and efficient fire 
departments the world has ever seen, 
Yet the fire losses last year were 
$330,000,000. What, then, is the 
next step? All the usual agencies 
being exhausted, some new attack 
must be planned. What can be bet- 
ter than a sustained local effort fos- 
tered by the citizens of the munici- 
palities who are alive to the signif- 
cance of the fire waste and the pres- 
ent dire need of the world for its 
abatement ?” 


Credit Men Should Prevent Fires 
By J. J. Walsh, Chairman 


\HE Fire Insurance and Pre- 
VENTION COMMITTEE of the 
National Association of Credit 

Men in its report to the Twenty- 

Sixth Annual Convention of San 

Francisco offered the following: 
DECLARATIONS 

1. We are more convinced than 
ever that credit men’s interest in 
these after-war days in conserving 
our capital resources should be keen, 
alert and constructive. 

2. We believe the problem of 
fire waste will find its surest solu- 
tion in establishing the right mental 
attitude toward fire waste and a 
clearer understanding of what this 
waste means in the economic struc- 
ture and a truer consciousness of the 
crime attached to the loss of life and 
property by disaster that could have 
been prevented by intelligent fore- 
sight. 

3. As a sequence, we approve the 
work of this year’s committee in 
urging the introduction in the legis- 
lature of the various states of the 
Fire Prevention Education Bill, hav- 


ing as its aim the systematic educa-- 


tion of our youth in the causes of 
fire and the burden placed upon the 
nation by the unnecessary fires and 
the responsibility upon each person 
in removing and controlling the 
causes of fire. We urge a continu- 
ance of effort in this direction as also 
in giving effect to the legislation 
already secured. 

4. We appreciate the contribution 
to better conditions made through 
the reports of long-trained engineers 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. We urge that their reports 
upon conditions in our centers of 
concentrated values be studied by lo- 
cal fire insurance committees with 
the thought in mind that the utmost 
influence of business men be ex- 
erted to keep fire prevention and 
protection conditions parallel with 


the rapid growth of our cities, 

5. We view with satisfaction ef- 
forts that have been put forth dur- 
ing the year to require certain types 
of insurance institutions so to 
strengthen themselves that the insur- 
ance they sell to the public shall rest 
upon a sound and adequate basis. 
The state has a real responsibility to 
its citizéns in laying definite and suf- 
ficient requirements upon those who 
undertake to indemnify against losses 
in the form of reasonable guaranties 
as to ability and resources to meet 
emergencies. 

6. It is difficult to conceive of any 
sufficient excuse for state officials to 
take such arbitrary action as can but 
result in the withdrawal of the great 
bulk of insurance that is protecting 
the investments of the citizens of the 
state without making any sufficient 
attempt to assure an equally sound 
substitute protection. Such action 
lays upon business a burden impossi- 
ble to measure and far more hurtful 
to the citizens of the state than to 
outside interests. 

7. The committee urges that there 
be taken still gregter interest by our 
credit departments in proper insur- 
ance coverage, and that the attention 
of customers be called to the fact 
that the higher the rate, the greater 
the hazard as indicated by actual ex- 
perience and hence the greater the 
need of ample: insurance protection. 


J. J. Walsh, Tillman & Bendel, San 
Francisco, Cal., chairman. District Vice- 
Chairmen: 1. Willard C. Hill, Elmer A. 
Lord & Co., Boston, Mass.; 2. George W. 
Will, New York City; 3. R. C. Howard, 
Bradley, Beal & Howard, Inc., Washing- 
tori, D. C.; 4. J. W. Selfe, J. W. Selfe 
Co., Bristol, Tenn.; 5. C. H. Misner, Cal- 
lender & Co., Peoria, Ill.; 6. L. A. Stubbs, 
McDonald Insurance Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; 7. M. R. Baker, Heinz Company, 
Savannah, Ga.; 8. E. P. Lemon, Queen 
City Fire Insurance Co., Sioux Falls, S. 

; 9. J. J. Flaherty Paper Co., Great 
Falls, Mont.; 10. S. G. Rowe, Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co., Spokane, Wash. 
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, Embarrassed or Insolvent Estates 


Economy and Common Sense in their Treatment 


Address at Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention, National Association of Credit Men 


By E. D. Ross 


The Irwin-Hodson Company, Portland, Oregon 


CONOMY is the parent of 
success and is in itself a 
source of revenue. Large 
enterprises make a few rich, 
but the great majority prosper only 
through the practise of economy. 

In the treatment of embarrassed 
and insolvent estates, economy, the 
keyword of every successful busi- 
ness, becomes the handmaiden of 
common sense. These coveted vir- 
tues imply good judgment, sound 
discretion, and the ability to see 
things as they are and to do things 
as they ought to be done. If a per- 
son can have but one kind of sense, 
let it be common sense. 

An estate may be either embar- 
rassed or insolvent. By embarrassed 
we mean an estate whose physical as- 
sets, if properly conserved, will meet 
its obligations in full, whereas, an 
insolvent estate is one whose assets, 
though properly conserved, are not 
sufficient to liquidate its indebted- 
ness. 


Confronted with an estate, be it 


‘ embarrassed or insolvent, the credi- 


tors have the choice of pursuing 
their remedy within the pale of judi- 
cial cognizance or seeking an amic- 
able adjustment without the inter- 
vention of court procedure. 

Much has been said and written 
of the law’s delay, its uncertainty 
and attendant expense. “In law 
omg is certain but the expense,” 
says Ben Franklin; Voltaire ex- 
claimed, “I never was ruined but 
twice—once when I gained a law- 


suit, and once when I lost one;” the - 


Spanish proverb affirms that the 
Moors ruin themselves by their ex- 
pensive wedding feasts and the 
Christians in their lawsuits. 


LAW THE COLLECTED WISDOM OF 
THE AGES 


But law in its nobler sense—with 
all its defects, redundancies, and im- 
perfections—must ever be the bul- 
wark of a free government. Ours is 
@ government by virtue of law, and 
without law no human institution, 
whether it be one of property or per- 
sonal right, can long endure. Black- 
Stone, the fountain source of our 
common law, said that “law is a 
science, which employs in its theory 
the noblest faculties of the soul, and 
€xerts in its practice the cardinal 
Virtues of the heart. It is the col- 


lected wisdom of all ages. All 
things on earth do her homage, the 
very least are feeling her care and 
the greatest are not exempt from her 
power.” 

We are discussing a matter involv- 
ing a property right, the law of 
creditor and debtor ; and in its appli- 
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cation to this relation the purpose of 
the law is two-fold: one to compel 
the debtor to respond to the creditor 
in the payment of the obligation, and 
the other to compel the debtor to 
comply with his obligations to so- 
ciety. Laws are enacted to make it 
easier to do right and harder to do 
wrong. Laws should not only pun- 
ish wrong but reward virtue. Our 
system of jurisprudence which gives 
us the National Bankruptcy act and 
the State Receivership laws not only 
gives us a means for the liquidation 
of estates but it also makes it easier 
for creditors to obtain friendly and 
advantageous adjustments. 

These statutes are primarily for 
the dishonest debtor. On him the 
hand of the law should be heavily 
laid. Compromises and amicable set- 
tlements with the fraudulent are in- 
advisable. Relentless enforcement of 
the law regardless of expense or de- 
lay, as a warning to like offenders, 
is the only remedy. 

For the unfortunate debtor whose 
embarrassment or insolvency comes 
from circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, or from poor management, or 


errors of judgment, an amicable set- 
tlement by an efficient adjustment 
bureau offers the best solution to 
both creditor and debtor. The policy 
of law, and society, has always been 
to promote compromises and settle- 
ments. Society loves peace; it hates 
broils, dissensions and controversies 
and discourages litigation. 

When the business world realized 
that co-operation was more advan- 
tageous than antagonism the friendly 
Adjustment Bureau was born. This 
forum, where creditor and debtor 
meet to devise ways and means, 
where contention, distrust and con- 
troversy are laid aside, bids fair to 
solve in a great measure the ills that 
infest the credit world. 

In virtually every large city of the 
United States the Adjustment Bu- 
reau is today functioning. The 
principle upon which it is based has 
passed the theoretical stage. If a 
bureaw' fails it will not be because of 
a faulty structure but because of 
inefficient management. And in this 
respect credit mem must do their 
part. Management and administra- 
tion mean everything in the success~ 
ful handling of estates. 

ONE GREAT MACHINE 


Under the guidance of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men the 
work of these bureaus is being stand- 
ardized and their, relations with each 
other are being coordinated; and it 
is my dream that some day these 
bureaus will become so organized 
that they will form one great ma- 
chine functioning alongside of, and 
in perfect accord with, the United 
States Department of Justice in its 
administration of the National Bank- 
ruptcy act. 

The head of a bureau should not 
only possess common sense, but 
should inspire confidence in debtor 
as well as in creditor. With the ma- 
chinery of the adjustment bureau 
ready to serve the business world, 
the condition and possibilities of 
embarrassed and insolvent estates 
can be quickly and accurately de- 
termined. A conference of all par- 
ties interested where the plight of 
the estate is fully discussed is sure 
to bring about a solution to the mu- 
tual advantage of all parties. Here- 
tofore frankness, confidence and 
mutuality have been conspicuously 
absent and in their stead we have had 
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suspicion, fear, and antagonism. The 
creditor has been too unwilling to 
lend a helping hand or to offer a 
helpful suggestion. The debtor find- 
ing his credit gone, his property and 
assets attached by collection attor- 
neys, his working moments harrassed 
by insistent demands and threats, in 
despair seeks relief in the Bank- 
ruptcy courts or gives up the 
struggle. A receivership or bank- 
ruptcy court can close an estate and 
distribute its assets but cannot assist 
the debtor in weathering the storm 
of financial embarrassment. A con- 
cern with all its good will is lost 
forever to the community. A unit of 
industry has disappeared, and society 
as a whole suffers. A few days ago 
the leading bankers of Puget Sound 
and Portland met to devise means to 
save the canning industry of the 
Northwest. The sudden and unex- 
pected readjustments had forced this 
industry to the brink of financial 
ruin. Creditors can within a fort- 
night force virtually every cannery- 
man into bankruptcy. These bankers 
are seeking to save the industry, not 
liquidate it. And so with the Ad- 
justment Bureau—its purpose is to 
save for the community the benefit 
of going concerns, to assist the em- 
barrassed and insolvent in tiding 
over business depressions. , Every 
community is seeking new industries 
with their added payrolls. Are not 
those already established worthy of 
assistance ? 

It should be remembered that the 
depression we are now passing 
through is not an indication of hard 
times coming, but of easy times 


going. 
'* - HOW ADJUSTMENT WORKS 


Let us next consider the honest 
debtor. Suppose that John Jones 
applies to me for credit, and this is 
the first time I have met Mr. Jones; 
we exchange confidence, we have a 
friendly talk. He tells me about his 
business and I tell him what I have 
to sell and we agree on the terms and 
conditions of the credit to be ex- 
tended him. Our business relations 
up to this time have proven profitable 
to both of us, our confidence has 
grown, we have both been discreet in 
our mutual business dealings. Now 
if circumstances beyond the control 
of this debtor creep into his business 
—such as illness, death, fire losses, 
unforeseen changes in business condi- 
tions and a multitude of other things 
—my debtor, who is my friend, 
should not be censored and sacrificed 
simply because he owes me an un- 
paid balance. He is still deserving 


of my respect, confidence and assist- 
ance. I refer this matter to the Ad- 
justment Bureau, in which organiza- 
tion I am a member and in the 


ability and integrity of which I have 
every confidence. This debtor sits 
down with his other creditors and 
myself in the offices of the bureau 
and we frankly and thoroughly dis- 
cuss his affairs and his prospects. By 
mutual understanding we agree that 
for extenuating reasons he is entitled 
to an extension of time for payment 
of his obligations under such terms 
and conditions as are mutually satis- 
factory; or we agree that his indebt- 
edness should be compromised and 
we should bear a part of his loss by 
accepting less than the whole of our 
respective claim; or we conclude 
that his condition has become hope- 
less and he should make an assign- 
ment of all of his assets for the bene- 
fit of his creditors. I leave it to any 
fair minded body of men as to 
whether or not conferences of this 
kind are not worthy of deep thought 
and consideration. 

Within the last few months two 
cases came before the Portland 
bureau which illustrate the effective- 
ness and possibilities of the friendly 
adjustment system. 

A grocery store was doing a suc- 
cessful business in a small town 
close by. The owner decided he 
would like to live in another part of 
the country. A young man attend- 
ing high school, employed in this 
grocery store as a clerk during his 
spare time, conceived the idea of 
raising enough money from his 
friends on his notes to buy the store. 
He raised five thousand dollars cash 
by giving them short time notes and 
purchased the store. The financial 
reports read that he had paid cash 
for the store, which was correct, but 
the agencies did not know how the 
money was obtained. He enjoyed a 
splendid business, but his friends 
who were holding his notes started 
in to run charge accounts for groc- 
eries with the intention of letting 
their accounts run until the amount 
of the note was liquidated. This 
inevitably cut down the young man’s 
working capital. The credit grantors 
naturally thought that if he was able 
to pay cash for the store they 
were safe in extending a substantial 
amount of credit; but finally, when 
he failed to meet his obligations to 
them, a creditors’ meeting was called 
by the bureau. The young man ex- 
plained the details of the whole 
transaction and convinced the credi- 
tors of his honest intentions. After 
a thorough investigation the bureau 
decided that the debtor could prob- 
ably be saved if the business was 
nursed along properly. It finally 
succeeded in getting the friends 
holding notes to pay up their charge 
accounts at the store and to extend 
the time of payments on the notes, 
and it convinced an uncle of the 








young man that if he would buy a 
half interest in the store, and work 
with his nephew, there was very 
little doubt of the ultimate success 
of the business. The bureau’s plans 
worked out successfully. The cred- 
itors received their money, the 
friends who assisted him and who all 
remained steadfast throughout, re- 
ceived principal and interest, while 
the uncle shared in his nephew's 
prosperity. The community was not 
only spared a failure but was served 
better than ever by the increased 
facilities afforded by this store 
bound together by a community of 
interests. The young man’s self re- 
spect was saved, his confidence re- 
gained and his credit established. 
The bureau management, being 
familiar with trade conditions 
throughout its district, is often in a 
position to assist a tottering concern. 
A druggist seeking a location opened 
his store in a neighborhood already 
served by two others. It soon be- 
came evident that all three stores 
could not survive. The oldest estab- 
lished merchant failed. A meeting 
of the debtor and creditors was ar- 
ranged and held in the bureau’s of- 
fice. .The creditors realized that if 
the stock was disposed of at auction 
the loss would be heavy and would 
slow down the sales of the other two 
stores. Finally the creditors de- 
cided to accept an assignment of the 


assets from the debtor and moved - 


the stock to another part of the terri- 
tory where business conditions war- 
ranted the establishment of a drug 
store. In a comparatively short time 
the creditors, through a sale of the 
entire stock, were able to realize the 
full amount of their claims as a re- 


sult of the information and advice. 


received by them from the bureau 
based upon conditions in its territory. 
Thus the creditors, by eliminating 
ruinous competition where the three 
stores had been, put the two which 
remained on a sound foundation and 
established in the new location a 
loyal customer. 

The net recoveries in bankruptcy 
as compared with net recoveries out- 
side of bankruptcy is not a safe cri- 
terion by which to condemn the one 
and extol the other. For it must be 
admitted that in the majority of es- 
tates which reach the bankruptcy 
court the assets have already been 
dissipated to a greater degree and it 
is almost impossible to secure large 
returns. On the other hand the es- 
tates handled through the friendly 
adjustment plan are usually taken mm 
time and while there are more or less 
valuable assets remaining; conse- 
quently the recoveries are larger. 

The Board of Trade of San Fran- 
cisco, the oldest credit organization 
of its kind in America, states that it 
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has saved its members at least $3,- 
900,000 during the past eight years. 

The records of the Portland bu- 
reau for the past three years show 
that the average paid in cases han- 
died exclusively by the bureau was 
56.4 per cent.; the average paid in 
cases in bankruptcy in which bureau 
members were interested, 12.8 per 
cent.; while the percentage in favor 
of bureau settlements over all other 
sources, including banx..ptcy, was 
14 per cent. 

UP TO CREDIT MEN 

The success or failure of the ad- 
justment bureau depends upon the 
attitude of the credit men. The 
greatest factor contributing to lack 
of economy and common sense is the 
want of co-operation and interest in 
the administration of such estates 
on the part of the credit men. If 
credit men would take more interest 
in court proceedings, would attend 
a few of the meetings held under the 
administration of the bankruptcy 
law and see that competent Trustees 
are selected, would see that honest 
and specialized attorneys are em- 
ployed to look after their interests, 
they would find that the expense of 
litigation would be considerably 
lessened. 

The economical and efficient ad- 
ministration of an estate implies 
nothing more or less than the secur- 
ing for creditors the greatest amount 
of returns on their respective claims 
within the least possible time and 
with the minimum amount of ex- 
pense. It is my opinion that too 
many estates today that are merely 
embarrassed are forced into the 
courts instead of being handled by 
friendly adjustments. 

The instant we grant credit we 
become a partner in the business of 
the debtor to the amount of the 
credit. If we have common sense 
we will have a thorough knowledge 
of the affairs of our debtors. We 
can then apply economy to embar- 
rassed and insolvent estates of our 
debtors with comparative ease. 

To summarize: The Adjustment 
Bureau means a speedier settlement 
of involved -estates. It means an 
elimination of the dishonest and 
fraudulent debtor and the perpetua- 
tion in business of the worthy and 
upright. It means the continuance in 
operation of legitimate concerns, 
which adds to the sum total of com- 
munity prosperity. It means the 
eradication of waste and expensive 
legislation. It means co-operation 
between debtor and creditor and the 
avoidance of strife, dissention and 
controversy, and where heretofore 
enmity, hate and deceit were aroused 
and engendered, peace, good will and 


friendship will be fostered and pre- 
served. 


The Presidential Special to 
the Convention 
(Continued from page 18) 


Matz, Mr. Oscar, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maxwell, Mr. A. F., New York, N. Y. 
Maxwell, Mrs. A. F., New York, N. Y. 
May, Mr. S. S., New York, N. Y. 
McFellin, Mr. M. H., Toledo, O. 
Miller, Mr. Ed. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miller, Mr. Wm. H., Brooklyn, N Y. 
Miller, Mrs. Ed. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miller, Miss Gwendolyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mitchell, Mr. Walter C., Boston, Mass. 
Moore, Mrs. E., Huntington, W. Va. 
Moritz, Miss Christie, Racine, Wis. 
Muskopf, Mr. P. F. J., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Myers, Mr. A. L., Newark, N. J. 

Myers, Mrs. A. L., Newark, N. J. 


Norvell, Mr. John E., Huntington, W. Va. 
Norvell, Mrs. John E., Huntington, W. 
Va. 


Orr, Mr. Wm. Walker, New York, N. Y. 
Orr, Mrs. Wm. Walker, New York, N. Y. 


Peterson, Mr. Clarence R., Philadelphia, 
“i 


a. 
Petzold, Mr. W. A., Detroit, Mich. 
Petzold, Mrs. W. A., Detroit, Mich. — 
Petzold, Mr. Wm. A., Jr., Detroit, Mich. 
Pierce, Mr. E. S., Hartford, Conn. 
Pilcher, Mr. H. E., Huntington, W. Va. 
Potter, Mr. C. D., New York, N. Y. 
Potts, Mr. J. Meckley, New York, N. Y. 
Potts, Mrs. J. Meckley, New York, N. Y. 
Pouch, Mr. F. H., New York, N. Y 
Pouch, Mr. W. H., New York, N. Y. 
Pouch, Mrs. W. H., New York, N. Y. 
Pouch, Miss Mary. 

Pouch, Miss Muriel, New York, N. Y. 
os Mr. Chas. F., New York, 


eds 
— Mrs. Chas. F., New York, 


Raab, Miss Carrie, Toledo, O. 

Randall, Mr. F. H., Ardmore, Pa. 

Roantree, Mr. R. B., East Syracuse, N. Y. 

Roantree, Mrs. R. B., East Syracuse, 
N.. ¥, 

Rush, Miss E. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scattergood, Mr. F. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scattergood, Mrs. F. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sher, Mr. Fred. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sher, Mrs. Fred. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sibley, Mr. F. S., Providence, R. I. 
Sibley, Mrs. F. S., Providence, R. I. 
Smith, Mr. F. G., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Smith, Mrs. F. G., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Smith, Mr. Minor C., Jersey City, N. J. 
Smith, Mrs. Minor C., Jersey City, N. J. 
Stearns, Mr. Frederick A., Boston, Mass. 
Stewart, Mr. F. J. T., New York, N. Y. 
Storm, Mr. R. K., New York, N. Y. 


Taylor, Mrs. Edna S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas, Mr. C. E., New York, N. Y. 
Thomas, Mrs. C. E., New York, N. Y. 
Thomas, Miss Damia, New York, N. Y. 
Trebus, Miss Meta, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Uehlinger, Mr. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Warren, Mr. Gray, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Warschauer, Mr. E., New York, N. Y. 
Waugh, Mr. Geo. W., Newark, N. J. 
Waugh, Mrs. Geo. W., Newark, N. J. 
Weigle, Mr. G. L., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Weigle, Mrs. G. L., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Weinschenk, Mr. M., New Castle, Pa. 
Weinschenk, Mrs. M., New Castle, Pa. 
White, Mrs. H., Passaic, N. J. 
Whitehouse, Mr. A. E., New York, N. Y. 


Whitehouse, Mrs. A. E., New York, N. Y. 


Wood, Miss S. Ada, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Woolson, Mr. I. H., New York, N. Y. 
Woolson, Mrs. I. H., New York, N. Y. 
Wuerfel, Mr. J. C., Toledo, O. 


NOTES ON THE TRIP 
The following notes appeared in 
the Personnel Pamphlet which was 


supplied to those who took the trip: 

The details of this trip have been 
worked out by the New York Central 
Lines, the representative of which, in 
charge of the entire trip, is Harry J. 
Austin, who is with us on the Special. 
Mr. Austin, assisted by C. E. Eaton of 
the Santa Fe, has been painstaking to the 
last degree in making every arrangement 
for the success of the trip. It is expected 
also that every road over which we travel 
will at all times be represented on the 
train by a.member of the operating staff. 

The main baggage car will be acces- 
sible for members at stopping points 
along the line. The baggage department 
of the club car, whose capacity is, of 
course, limited, will be accessible at all 
reasonable times. 

A barber will be located in the club car 
throughout the trip. He will be at the 
service of members for pressing clothes, 
etc. 

That loyal friend of the Association, C. 
DeL. Alton, of J. B. Williams Co., Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., sends to each member of 
our Special, a week-end box, which he 
hopes will be found useful. 

The Special carries a First Aid Cabinet, 
the gift of one of the Association’s old- 
guard members, Mr. C. A. McCormick of 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N 


Through the thoughtfulness of a lead- 
ing New York member, Mr. E. H. Philips, 
the train carries an Edison Phonograph, 
Laboratory Model, Chippendale Design. 
It will be a center of enjoyment through- 
out the trip. - 

There have been placed in the observa- 
tion car a few books, vividly describing 
some of those portions of our country 
through which we pass, as seen by travel- 
ers of pioneer days. The titles are: 


Bancroft: The New Pacific. 
Bowles: Across the Continent. 
Davis: The West from a Car Window. 


Emory, Abert, Cook & Johnston: New 
Mexico and California. 

Field: Our Western Archipelago. 

Finck: The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. 

James:. Grand Canyon. 

Glazier: Headwaters of the Mississippi. 

Hitchcock: Lewis & Clark Expedition. 

Rae: The New Route to the East. 

Remington: 
Trails. 

Sexton: Stories of California. 

Steele: Guide to the Pacific Coast. 

Stodard: For the Pleasure of His Com- 


pany. 

Taylor: Eldorado. 

Webster: The Gold Seekers of °49. 
Wood: The Tourist’s Northwest. 


Election of Philadelphia 


Officers 


Philadelphia.—The officers and direc- 
tors of the Philadelphia association for 
the year beginning July I, 1921, are: 
President, A. T. Rickards, H. K. Mul- 
ford Co.; first vice-president, C. R. Pet- 
erson, Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
gine Building Co.; second vice-president, 
Maurice T. Fleisher, Notaseme Hosiery 
Co.; directors, (six to be chosen), David 
R. Carson, Central National Bank; W. 
Dayton Shelly, John B. Stetson Co.; N. 
C. Cregar, Folwell Bros. & Co., Inc.; 
Edward L. Forstner, David Lupton’s 
Sens Co.; A. R. Underdown, Jr., A. R. 
Underdown’s Sons; J. Spencer Brock. 


Pony Tracks, and Crooked 


SoundF oreignCredit Technique 


A Necessity for the Full Development of Foreign Trade 
By L. R. Browne, Chairman 


URING the past year the 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
Crepits of the National 
Association of Credit Men 
has promoted meetings of foreign 
credit managers, which were con- 
ducted under the name of’ the For- 
eign Credit Round Table. These 
gatherings were arranged by a sub- 
committee, consisting of Geo. A. 
O’Reilly of the Irving National 
Bank, chairman, Gordon C. Poole 
of the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Export Co., C. D. Potter of Devoe 
and Reynolds, Inc., E. E. Huber of 
Eberhard Faber, and L. R. Browne 
of the International Western Electric 
Co. This sub-committee was signally 
successful in securing speakers well 
qualified to discuss the topics as- 
signed them. Among the speakers at 
these gatherings might be mentioned 
Mark Sheldon, Australian Commis- 
sioner to the United States; Benja- 
min Le Bree, vice-president of 
American Paper Exports Co.; Thos. 
F. Lee, secretary of the Association 
for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico; Ernst B. Filsin- 
ger, Lawrence and Company; J. B. 
Powell, Honorary Secretary of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Shanghai, and: editor of Millard’s 
Review. The support of these meet- 
ings has been unqualified and en- 
thusiastic, and an average attendance 
of one hundred has been sustained. 
Following each address a general 
round table discussion was carried on 
for the purpose of bringing out in- 
dividual questions and more specific 
details. These meetings have result- 
ed in the promotion of a closer spirit 
of cooperation and good-fellowship 
between export credit managers. 
CONFIDENTIAL BULLETIN 
The Foreign Credit Department of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, under which the Bureau oper- 
ates, has been active this year in 
working out problems of a general 
nature with reference to foreign 
credit subjects. This department 
publishes weekly a Confidential Bul- 
letin containing information regard- 
ing the economic and credit condi- 
tions in foreign countries. An ex- 
change of general information is also 
carried on and members have the 
privilege of submitting their prob- 
lems to those receiving the Bulletin. 
Their reciprocal policy is followed 
in sending a copy of the consoli- 
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dated list of replies not only to the 
inquiring member, but to all those 
contributing their ideas and experi- 
ences. 

The Committee on Foreign Credits 
in its report to the Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion offered the following: 

DECLARATIONS 

1. A wider appreciation should 
prevail in this country of the impor- 
tance of its foreign commerce, and 
the present depression should not de- 
crease the interest nor diminish the 
efforts of our people to secure for 
the nation its proper position in for- 
eign markets. The governmental de- 
partments directly concerned with 
and responsible for promoting for- 
eign commerce should receive the 
highest support and be granted facil- 
ities for the efficient conduct of their 
work. The nation’s capacity to pro- 
duce and to distribute cannot be 
reached without the markets abroad, 
where the buying and consumption 
of our commodities may be en- 
couraged as an important part of our 
commercial scheme. 

2. With the extension of our ex- 
port business, the granting of credit 
terms must play an important part. 
It is therefore a point of wisdom to 
encourage a sound technique in for- 
eign credit granting and to promote 
every facility which will assist in a 
wise discrimination in foreign risks. 

3. In developing foreign markets 
for our commodities, producers and 
distributors must recognize that com- 
petition is not confined alone to qual- 
ity and price; sales terms will play 
an important part. We cannot hope 
to realize in the fullest way our pow- 
ers to export until we have developed 
ability to compete in all features with 
the chief exporting nations of the 
world. 

4. In the markets of the world 
there is a large sum of frozen credit 
due in some measure to unintelligent 
credit granting; because of the unu- 
sual conditions, contracts have been 
repudiated, unusual concessions de- 
manded, and shipments refused. 
These facts should not diminish the 
confidence of our exporters nor the 
ardor of our commercial people in 
continuing to build up foreign mar- 
kets for their products. We deem it 
wise that the Foreign Credit Depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Credit Men devote even greater 


study than it has heretofore been 
permitted to grant to conditions jn 
foreign countries where our export- 
ers are seeking markets, in order to 
be in an increasingly better position 
to furnish sound and useful informa- 
tion on commercial and credit con- 
ditions in these countries. To build 
up this information, the Association 
is petitioned earnestly to furnish the 
proper support and render in this 
way a real constructive service to 
our commerce. 

5. Long term credit granting is 
necessary in the present situation 
and terms may be needed beyond 
the reasonable abilities of an in- 
dividual enterprise to grant. Cor- 
porations organized under the Edge 
Act are therefore exceedingly desir- 
able. We place special emphasis 
upon the important part that may be 
played by the Foreign Trade Financ- 
ing Corporation when it goes into 
operation, and has back of it the un- 
qualified and enthusiastic support of 
the banking and commercial interests 
of the nation. 

6. The cooperation and splendid 
service granted to our Foreign Credit 
Department by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in 
Washington is regarded with genu- 
ine appreciation. Courtesy has dom- 
inated the cooperation of the two 
departments. We believe firmly in 
the value to our commerce of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which should receive the 
proper moral and financial support. 
Sincere thanks are extended Dr. R. 
S. MacElwee, who for the period of 
our current year was director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and to his successor who 
has shown equal courtesy and a de- 
sire to serve in the promotion of 
sound foreign credits. 

7. The Foreign-Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association 
of Credit Men, organized a little 
more than eighteen months ago, has 
filled an important place in the grant- 
ing of foreign credits. Organized as 
an experiment but on sound basis, the 
Bureau has served its subscribers in 
a most useful way, and opened up 
opportunities for other forms of 
service than mere clearance, which 
have demonstrated the value of co- 
operation in foreign credit granting 
and point as to what can be accom 
plished.when creditors work together 
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in the settlement of difficult problems 
in the foreign credit field. The wis- 
dom of organizing the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau has been 
more than justified, and the exhaus- 
tive efforts of the organization com- 
mittee and the supervisory commit- 
tee should be regarded with appre- 
ciation by everyone interested in the 
foreign field. They have rendered 
an excellent service, have helped in 
the development of a useful instru- 
ment of service to foreign credit 
managers, and it is our hope that the 
Bureau may expand its membership 
in succeeding years until there is 
comprised within it every reputable 
exporting house in the nation. 

8. Appreciation should be extend- 
ed the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, and its secretary, O. K. Davis, 
for the earnest and intelligent way in 
which they have sought to promote 
our foreign commerce. It has been 
a real pleasure to cooperate with the 
Council and to approve in the fullest 
way its ideals and activities. 


g. The interest manifested by 
Chauncey D. Snow, director of the 
Foreign Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 
A. W. Willmann, secretary of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, Manuel Gonzalez, of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, and O. K. Davis, secretary of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, 
in serving on the Executive Commit- 
tee of our Foreign Credit Depart- 
‘ment, has given a breadth of move- 
ment and conception to this work 
which has made it exceedingly inter- 
esting and valuable and has permit- 
ted for it various forms of service 
in line with the problems of foreign 
trade. 


10. Thanks are rendered the man- 
agers of the Foreign Credit Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau for their devotion to 
these important activities, and to 
everyone who in any form or man- 
ner cooperated with the Committee 
during the past year and assisted in 
its important activities. 


L. R. Browne, International Western 
Elec. Co., New York City, chairman. 
District vice-chairmen: C. W. Bailey, 

yiston National Bank, Boston, Mass. ; 
E. H. Niehaus, Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. E. Geddes, First Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland, O.; F. D. Rock, 
Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill.; L. A. Weil, 
Kohn, Weil & Simon, Inc., New Orleans, 
La; E. W. Wilson, Anglo & London- 
Paris Natl. Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 

R. Browne, International Western 
Elec. Co., New York City, chairman For- 
ign Credit Executive Committee: A. 

ud, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 

erce, New York City; W. M. Ben- 
ney, Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, New 
York, N. Y.; J. A. Broderick, National 
Bank of Commerce, New York mg O. 
K. Davis, National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, New York City; C. M. Freeman, Rub- 


berset Co., Newark, N.’ J.; Edward E. 
Huber, Eberhard-Faber, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Marc M. Michael, Consolidated Steel 
Corp., New York, N. ¥.; R. W. Mont- 
gomery, Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; G. A. O’Reilly, Irving Na- 
tional Bank, New York City; Gor- 
don C. Poole, E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours Export Co., Inc., New York City; 
C. D. Potter, Devoe & Raynolds, Inc., 
New York City; Chauncey D. Snow, 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; H. A. Stanton, Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; J. L. Thompson, Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn.; C. 
S. Van Winkle, Interwoven Stocking Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Wilbert Ward, 
Natl. City Bank, New York City; W. 
M. Willmann, American Mfgs. Export 
Assn., New York City. 

Supervisory Committee: J. L. Thomp- 
son, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Conn., chairman; Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau; H. F. Beebe, Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 


Conn.; L. John Bergman, Pass & Sey- 
mour, Inc., Solvay, N. Y.; L. J. Brad- 


the Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

L. R. Browne, International West- 
ern Elec. Co., New York City; O. T. 
Erickson, The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston, 
Mass.; H. G. Green, H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Co.. New York City; T. G. Mur- 
phey, The Sherwin-Williams Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; Chas. W. Pindell, Carr- 
Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md., G. 
McK. Roberts, International General 
Elec. Co., New York City; J. W. H. Ross, 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., New York 
City; P. W. Seyl, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. F. Stepan, Western 
Wholesale Drug Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Clarence Kaeber, The Elec. Storage Bat- 
tery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Youngstown Picnic 


Youngstown.—C. A. Baird, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Youngstown association, with 
his associates is making big preparations 
for the annual picnic of the association. 

Last year the great event took place at 
the Poland Country Club and was at- 
tended not only by a full contingent of 
the members but by nearly the entire 
membership of New Castle, who ex- 
pressed their willingness to come again 
if invited. W. C. Johnson of Rose & 
Johnson Wholesale Grocery Co., Youngs- 


. town, is chairman of the Publicity Com- 


mittee of the Youngstown association. 


Scherer, Evansville President 


Evansville-—E. K. Scherer, Evansville 
Metal Bed Co., formerly vice-president, 
has been elected president of the Evans- 
ville association for the ensuing year. 
Charles Atkins and Leo Spiegel were 
elected directors, and director Robert H. 
Schmalmack was re-elected. 

L. P. Benezet, superintendent of 
schools, addressing a recent meeting of 
the association, attended by 150 men and 
women, made a plea for a better knowl- 
edge of American history. He said: “I 
think the school text books are at fault 
for giving our children such a distorted 
picture of revolutionary times. I am 
disgusted sometimes at the way histor- 
ians paint a halo around the head of 
every man who wore a powdered wig 
and knee breeches. They would have 
us believe that every man who lived in 
that time was like Washington and 
could not tell a lie. Times are getting 
better. Our system of government is 
getting better all the time, but there is 
still room for improvement.” 
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Convention Songs 


eS songs at the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men at 
San Francisco were directed by 
Hugo Kirchhofer of Los Angeles. 
Among them were: 
To “ Prexy” KoetscH 
(Tune: “The Spanish Cavalier”) 


Here’s to you, “ Prexy” Koelsch, 

You were never known to welch, 

You're a jolly, kindly, affable good fellow, 

But if this lively crowd 

Should grow a trifle loud, 

Just pound the gavel, roar at us and 
bellow. 

And then we'll stop, our voices drop 

And we'll do whatever you implore us. 

And when your time is up 

We'll raise the brimming cup 

And drink and sing your health in happy 
chorus. 

To THE FoUNDERS OF THE NATIONAL As- 

SOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


(Tune: “The Spacious Firmament”) 


They builded well, they builded strong 
A mighty force against all wrong, 

And Credit Men will ever raise 

To them their songs in tuneful praise; 
To them, the founders of our band, 
Now gathered here from all the land 
We sing our hymn, with voices clear, 
And paeans raise with gladsome cheer. 


Our Taxes Witt Be INcoME 
(Tune: “John Brown’s Body”) 
The Government is going to pay our 
taxes for next_year. ; 
We've got a Tax Committee that’s with- 

out an ounce of fear, 
It attax all vicious taxes in reverbera- 
tions clear 
And we go marching on. 


REFRAIN 


Here’s a charming, little ditty 
To Ell-i-ott’s renowned committee 
Clogging mails in every city 

hile we go marching on. 


Roy Elliott says: Our taxes will be In- 
come soon, you know. 
We say to him—Go to it, for they used 
to be outgo. 
And if the lad can pull that trick, we’re 
with him—head to toe 
And we'll go marching on. 


REFRAIN 


Ler’s Go, TREGoE! 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
Boys Are Marching”) 


(Tune: the 


Come, let’s have a little tune. 

Let’s jazz up this month of June 

While the Credit Hounds are gathered in 
the West, 

When this great Convention’s done 

They'll say Nineteen Twenty-One 

Of Conventions in our history was the 
best. 


Corus 


Tregoe, Tregoe, that’s how we go 

Out here on the Western shore. 

When we fellows go back East 

We'll be full of Western yeast, 

We'll be Western pep and ozone to the 
core. 





Protect the Federal Reserve 


System! 


It Averted National Disaster in 1920 by Its Elasticity and Power 
By M. T. Fleisher and J. T. McCarthy 


NE of the first objects of the 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 
Committee of the National 
Association of Credit Men 

was to be prepared to stand in de- 
fense of the Federal Reserve System 
and in a position to foil any attempt 
that might be made by unfair criti- 
cism to weaken it in the minds of the 
people or to amend it in such way 
as to interfere with its usefulness in 
serving the nation’s commerce. The 
committee believes firmly in the pow- 
_ ers of the Federal Reserve system to 
stabilize and protect the credits that 
underly our commerce. On a care- 
ful review of what has been accom- 
plished through the period of defla- 
tion and depression, and considering 
what might have happened at the 
danger point of 1920 had not the 
Federal Reserve system been firmly 
established, there should be no hesi- 
tancy in the opinion of your commit- 
tee in recognizing the real benefi- 
cence of the Act and the necessity of 
defending it against those who would 
weaken the confidence of the people 
in their banking system as a protec- 
tive stabilizing agency serving every 
section of the country and every 
class of its citizenship. 

In its report to the Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion, the committee made the follow- 
ing: 

DECLARATIONS 

1. The Federal Reserve system 
has been exhibiting abilities to pro- 
tect and support sound business dur- 
ing period of storm and stress even 
greater than the framers of the Act 
could have anticipated. Rapid de- 
flation is inevitably attended with 
great danger but through the most 
violent deflation in man’s experience, 
the Federal Reserve systeni has seen 
commerce successfully brought back 
to what are felt to be sound condi- 
tions. Without this great national 
banking system we would most cer- 
tainly have been plunged into per- 
haps the most disastrous period in 
the nation’s industrial history. The 
administration of the Federal Re- 
serve system has been conducted on 
a high plane free from political bias 
-and all suspicion of sectional or class 
favoritism and control. This inde- 
pendence of action and dedication to 
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the very highest motives of national 
service has been one of the assuring 
factors in our depression and caused 
us to recognize the necessity of pre- 
serving the administration of our 
great banking system free from any 
influence or attack that would inter- 
fere with its single minded devotion 
to the public interest. 

2. The co-operation which has 
been exhibited within the system it- 
self in the ready movement of funds 
from one reserve center to another 
where credit demands were greatest, 
is one of the most striking advan- 
tages of that system that we have 
established under the Federal Re- 
serve Act—another reason for recog- 
nizing the farsightedness of the fra- 
mers of the Act. 

PAR CLEARANCE OF CHECKS. 

3. The par system of clearing 
checks developed under the Federal 
Reserve system has sufficiently 
proved its economic advantage to 
commerce. This system should be 
conserved and all of the powers of 
the Association exerted to offset 
action in federal and state legisla- 
tures directed against the par sys- 
tem. 

4. The office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency has been found un- 
necessary since the organization of 
the Federal Reserve Board. The 
duties of that office can better be as- 
sumed by the Board and the abolish- 
ment of the office will tend to the co- 
ordination of the banking and finan- 
cial powers of the nation. All the 
duties of that office can be trans- 
ferred without difficulty and inter- 
ruption to the Federal Reserve 
Board, and we are in favor of prompt 
action along this line. 

5. Recognizing that multifarious 
obligations rest upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury, especially in the 
long period of after-war financing 
ahead of us, and that the incumbent 
of this high office might prefer that 
his department be represented, as it 
of course must be represented, in the 
development of the policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board, we go on 
record as emphatically in favor of 
a transfer of the Treasury member- 
ship on the Federal Board to the As- 
sistant-Secretary of the Treasury 
who is charged with fiscal matters. 


6. Meddling, especially of a polit- 
ical, sectional or class nature, with 
the Federal. Reserve Act is clearly 
dangerous, and this Association 
must ever strongly protest against it. 
On the other hand, constructive crit- 
icism should never be discouraged 
but always welcomed, and to the crit- 
icism given in the right spirit the As- 
sociation must be always ready to 
lend its support. 

7. Immediate and adequate pro- 
vision for our permanently disabled 
ex-service men must continue to be 
one of the anxieties of the members 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. The men, who in the service 
of their nation, have suffered perma- 
nent physical or mental disabilities, 
should receive every expression of 
regard and every care that it is pos- 
sible for the nation to give to its 
heroes who have suffered in the con- 
flict. A cash bonus for all ex-service 
men, irrespective of their ability to 
gain a livelihood, would be most un- 
wise and is disapproved of. The 


sum allowable to each would be - 


trivial, yet in the aggregate it would 
constitute a large amount and place 
an added burden on a nation which 
at present is struggling with the larg- 
est financial problems in its history 
and must be relieved of every ex- 
pense that is not necessary. The ad- 
ditional tax required for the pro- 
vision of a blanket cash bonus would 
prove to be a serious obstacle to bus- 
iness recovery at a time when the 
nation’s commerce is struggling to 
get back to normal basis and needs 
protection from every hindrance. 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES 

8. The trade acceptance or bill of 
exchange, as referred to in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and set forth in the 
regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board, offers to the credit commerce 
of the country a splendid facility in 
expressing the obligations arising out 
of the exchange of commodities. It 
should, however, be used only in ac- 
cord with the intent and regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Abuses of the trade acceptance are 
emphatically condemned. The ac- 
ceptance should never be renewed in 
like form or accepted for a past-due 
account. It should represent a credit 
transaction based upon the sale an 
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purchase of commodities. The 
thought behind it should be.the build- 
ing up of a large body of prime do- 
mestic bills of exchange. To confine 
its use to second grade credits and 
not expand its use in all proper direc- 
tions where credit is extended, 
diminishes the value of the instru- 
ment and prevents its growth along 
proper and useful lines. The largest 
enterprises of the nation should be 
willing to give as well as receive 
trade acceptances, for only in this 
way can the instrument take its right- 
ful place and demonstrate its 
economic value. The belief of the 
Association in the trade acceptance 
becomes more fixed as the real value 
of the instrument and what it can 
accomplish in the simplifying of 
credit transactions is understood. 

9. The Edge Act, under which 
corporations may be organized for 
long term foreign trade financing, is 
sincerely endorsed, and the cordial 
wishes of this Association are ex- 
tended the promoters of the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation with 
the hope that it may soon begin its 
important and useful work. 


If the efforts of the national or- 
ganizations of standing, such as the 
National Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Bankers’ Association, the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
and others, having many objects in 
common, would more frequently be 
focused upon objectives of mutual 
interest, a long step forward would 
be taken in correcting abuses which 
have arisen in our commerce and in 
advancing America’s position amon 
the commercial nations of the world. 
The formation of co-operative com- 
mittees among these associations, 
should be encouraged and urged, and 
acommon ground of effort earnestly 
sought. 

10. This convention expresses 
thanks for the splendid spirit of co- 
operation which was brought into 
such active play during the trying 
months which are just coming to a 
close. The banks have been respon- 
sive in the highest degree. Mercan- 
tile credit grantors have submerged 
individual interests in a common ob- 
ject of preventing unnecessary fail- 
ures so that throughout the country, 
there has been a get together of cred- 
tors for the holding up of embar- 
fassed debtors until recuperation 
might have set in after a period of 
commercial sickness such as we have 
hever witnessed before. This great 
fact in our commerce should be un- 
derstood by all men whether or not 
immediately engaged in commercial 

ts, 


12. Sincere thanks are tendered 
the chairman and members of the 
€xecutive committee who have so 


consistently and earnestly met the 
demands and considered the prob- 
lems of their department, and thanks 
also are extended to the Banking and 
Currency Committees of local as- 
sociations which have co-operated 
with the National Committee and 
given that committee their unflagging 
support. 

J. T. McCartuy, Girby-Bonner Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Texas, Chairman. 
District Vice-Chairman: I. R. A. Jacoss, 
Third National Bank, Springfield, Mass. 
Q. R. W. Gitney, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 3. Dr. J. T. Hotpsworts, 
Bank of Fittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 4. 
GrtmMer WInNsTON, Union and Planters 
Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 5. 
C. L. Hatt, Natl. Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit, Mich. 6. E. N. Van Horne, 
American, Nat. Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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7. H. B. Rocers, Fourth National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 8. E. F. .Pertis, Lincoln 
Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. 9. Jas. Rincon, 
United States Natl. Bank, Denver, Colo. 
10. A. B. Truax, First National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 

M. T. FreisHer, Notaseme Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa, Chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. J. L. Morris, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, New York. M. H. 
Howett, Chase National Bank, New 
York. W. Retz, A. D. Julliard & 
Co., New York. Spencer S. Marsu, 
Newark and Essex National Bank, 
Newark, N. J. W. B. Keser, Fiske 
Rubber Co., Springfield, Mass. Irvine L. 
Jones, International Heater Co.,. Utica, 
N. Y. E. J. Trrtow, Titlow Schuler & 
Co., Reading, Pa. C. D. Atrton, J. B. 
Williams Co, Glastenbury, Conn. A. S. 
Puuties, International Faper Co., New 
York City. KennetH R. Hooxer, Put- 
nam Hooker Co., New York, N. Y. 


Commercial Arbitration Grows 


in Favor 
By Maxwell S. Green, Chairman 


OR many years the National 
F Association of Credit Men has 

favored the principle of com- 
mercial arbitration as an economical 
method of relieving the pressure on 
the courts which handle business 
cases. The special COMMITTEE ON 
CoMMERCIAL ARBITRATION of the 
Association made the following re- 
port to the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Convention : 

To the states of New York and 
Illinois belongs the credit for blaz- 
ing the way for the settlement of 
commercial disputes by arbitration 
by enacting laws which make arbi- 
tration agreements binding. 

In April, 1920, the Walton-Martin 
Act was passed in New York, mak- 
ing agreements to arbitrate future 
diistnens valid, enforceable, and 
irrevocable, and the act was further 
strengthened in March of this year. 

The Illinois Supreme Court re- 
cently sustained the constitutionality 
of the revised arbitration act of that 
state, holding that an agreement to 
submit an existing controversy to 
arbitration is irrevocable; and in 
dicta holding’ that an agreement to 
submit future controversies pertain- 
ing to “ special questions,’ presum- 
ably as to quantity and quality, are 
valid and enforceable. 

Wisconsin and Michigan also have 
now come in line, having just en- 
acted well drafted arbitration laws. 

In New Jersey, an arbitration law 
was recently passed by its assembly, 
but was lost in the senate. 

In March, North Dakota passed a 
conciliation act which provides that 
“Tt shall be the duty of District 
Court Judges to establish a Concilia- 
tion Board in each County of their 
respective districts within ninety 


days from the taking effect of this 
act.” 

Conciliation branch courts in Min- 
neapolis and Cleveland have met 
with great success. 

The Committee on Arbitration of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York presented its 
tenth annual report in May. It 
should be read by everyone interest- 
ed in this subject. The conclusions 
of the Chamber on this subject were 
expressed in the following language: 


“Regarding arbitration as a most de- 
sirable and economic method of adjust- 
ing commercial disputes, the Chamber re- 
afhirms its advocacy of this method of 
settling commercial disputes and urges 
the passage of laws in the various states 
that will promote commercial arbitration 
in adjusting questions which arise in the 
interpretation and fulfillment of con- 
tracts.” 


The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce has established a trade court, 
or arbitration bureau, which opened 
for business on May 2, with Hon. J. 
Kent Greene, for many years the as- 
sistant of Chief Justice Olson of 
the Municipal Court, as manager. 
The arbitration fees are low and it 
is hoped that a great mass of dis- 
putes will be diverted from the con- 
gested court dockets and settled in- 
formally. Nor is it too much to ex- 
pect that the cancellation evil can be 
greatly reduced by these get-together 
methods. 

The plain, common sense advan- 
tages of conciliation, mediation, or 
arbitration, as compared with litiga- 
tion, for the settlement of ordinary 
business disputes, are apparent, but 
only in five or six states in the entire 
Union is any activity reported. 

Why is there any lack of interest 
in adopting progressive arbitration 
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methods? Are credit men going to 
rest under the charge that they are 
sluggish, or lacking in alertness, in- 
itiative, or constructive ability? We 
think not, but have faith that what 
has been accomplished will act as an 


incentive and stimulate and awaken 
interest in the coming year. 


MAXxweELt S. GREEN, Consumers Co., 
Chicago, Chairman; WHITLOCK, 
Belding Bros., Chicago; J. Kent GREENE, 
Chicago Association of Commerce; 
Waker G. McLaury, National City 
Bank of Chicago. 


Better Mercantile Agency 


Service 
By J. S. Thomas, Chairman 


HE MercanTILE AGENCY 
CoMMITTEE of the National 
Association of Credit Men re- 

porting to the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Convention makes these declara- 
tions, which, if acted upon by 
agencies and the credit men, would 
bring in a new era in mercantile 
agency service, and benefitting both 
credit grantors and agencies, would 
give to commerce greater stability. 


DECLARATIONS 


1. The agencies should set a 
higher standard, devoting special at- 
tention to the quality of their reports 
rather than the quantity. 

2. The reporter should be thor- 
oughly schooled, for his work is spe- 
cialized, and without the proper 
training, he is not equipped to per- 
form his duties efficiently. The com- 
plaint is general with the agencies 
that they are unable to secure men of 
.the right calibre for their ‘reportorial 
departments. Under the circum- 
stances it would undoubtedly prove 
helpful if each agency established a 
central school and _ systematically 
trained its “ green” material. 


3. The reporter seeks only ledger 
experience in his interviews with au- 
thorities and he would be in a posi- 
tion to write a more dependable re- 
port if he would ask the following 
questions regarding one whose stand- 
ing was being looked up: 

a. Is he of good character and 

habits? 

b. Is he a capable manager and 

attentive to business? 


c. Does he appear to be making 
financial headway? 
d. Have you any unfavorable 


criticisms to make regarding 
his methods? 


4. The agencies should ask in a 
determined manner for full coopera- 
tion from subscribers, providing on 
the face of their inquiry tickets, a 
form for the experience of the sub- 
scriber or other data of import to 
them, and include a clause in their 
subscription agreements requiring 
that this information be furnished. 





5. The dependability of reports 
varies in the different districts, but 
the agencies should require all re- 
ports to measure up to a high stand- 
ard by a strict system of censorship. 
The result would be to eliminate the 
many worthless reports which are 
formulated by small branch offices 
or by traveling reporters and corre- 
spondents. The most reliable report 
is written by the reporter in a large 
city who interviews the subject of 
his investigation and the authorities 
who are extending credit. 


_6. No capital rating should be 
given to any concern that refuses to 
make a financial statement. 


~ 


7. The agencies should seek ad- 
vice. as to the habits of merchants 
in connection with deducting un- 
earned cash discounts, cancellation 
of orders and returning goods, and 
incorporate the information in the 
reports. 


8. Reports should be more leg- 
ible. 


9. The written inquiries of the 
agencies should be answered by 
credit grantors the same day they 
are received, and in detail. It is 
not sufficient simply to write on the 
form “ satisfactory account.” Verbal 
requests for information by the re- 
porter should be answered freely 
and without a tendency to withhold 
unfavorable facts. 


10. In making an inquiry, care 
should be exercised to write the 
name, street address and city cor- 
rectly and plainly. The subscriber 
should furnish the agency with his 
experience with the subject of the 
inquiry, or with references if he has 
received any in the case of an initial 
order. 


11. If the subscriber notices any 
discrepancy in the report or incor- 
rect information, he should imme- 
diately notify the agency, giving 
complete details. In all cases where 
the report is incomplete, it should 
be .returned with a request for the 
missing data. The subscriber should 
pass along to the agencies all infor- 
mation which comes into his posses- 
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sion which would change the tenor 
of a rating and riotify them in aj] 
cases where he has placed in the 
hands of attorneys, accounts regard- 
ing which there is no _ legitimate 
dispute. 


12. Subscribers should suggest to 
their customers the making of finan. 
cial statements to the agencies. 


It is possible for the mercantile 
agencies to furnish reports which 
will answer the requirements of the 
credit department if they will inject 
thoroughness into their service and 
ask for and insist upon getting the 
full cooperation of subscribers. If 
efficient mercantile agency service 
requires an increase in present rates, 
your committee is certain that sub- 
scribers will willingly pay more if 
assured of really better reports. 


If the agencies would get a new 
inspiration and place the standard of 
their service on the highest pinnacle, 
and if the subscribers would pass 
along to the agencies when making 
the initial inquiry, references re- 
ceived from the customer when he 
places his first order, and then ac- 
quaint the agencies with any facts 
developed by their own experience 
with the customer, or otherwise ob- 
tained, which would have a bearing 
on the rating which has been as- 
signed, the results would be most 
gratifying and mutually beneficial. 
The agencies would receive increased 
business; the credit department 
would receive the information it re- 
quires and the latter would be saved 
the time and expense of securing 
through other sources ihe data now 
felt to be necessary to supplement 
many of the present type of reports 
in order to make possible the ap- 
plication of intelligent judgment as 
to the desirability of the risk. 


J. S. Tuomas, Elliott-Lewis Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Chairman; Dis- 
trict Vice-Chairmen: 1, Grorce LuMsra, 
Champlain Valley Fruit Co., Burlington, 
Vt.; 2, D. A. McCartuy, Miner, Read & 
Tullock, Bridgeport, Conn.; 3, L. O. Em- 
ERICH, Ruffner Bros., Charleston, W. 
Va.; 4, CHartes Reynoips, Reynolds- 
Lindheim Cigar Co., Nashville, Tenn; 
5, C. H. Avtcerer, S. F. Bowser & Co, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; 6, W. T. Mattsy, R. 
G. Dun & Co., Tulsa, Okla.; A. H. Mer 
ry, Merry & Co., Augusta, Ga.; 8, C. A. 
CriarK, Repass Automobile Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa; 9, A. L. Sausen, Crane & 
Ordway, Great Falls, Mont.; 10, A. 0. 
Core, American Can Co., Portland, Ore. 

J. S. Txomas, Elliott-Lewis Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Paut E. Hunter, L. 
Erstein & Bro., New York City; Joun R 
Jones, Drake & Co., Easton, Pa.; FRANcis 
A. Davis, E. A. Davis & Sons, Baltimore, 
Md.; Davip A. McCartuy, Miner, Read 
& Tullock, Bridgeport, Conn.; R. FP. Fam 
ING, Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J.; 
N. C. Crecar, Folwell Bros. & Co., Inc, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Commercial Hygiene of I. and 
P. Work 
By F. C. Demmler, Chairman 


E report of the InvestiGa- 
; TION AND ProsEcuTION Com- 


MITTEE at the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men included 
the following: 


DECLARATIONS 


1. The Investigation and 
Prosecution Department has demon- 
strated its value as a protective 
medium and presents possibilities 
which it should be the pride and pur- 
pose of the Association to develop 
to the highest point. 


2. The local Associations of 
Credit Men which have not yet or- 
ganized a Prosecution Department 
or a Prosecution Committee should 
do so immediately, that the plans of 
the Department may be conformed 
with, its work systematized and the 
best results obtained. The hygienic 
work of the Department, presenting 
as it does so much that is of value 
and protection to credit grantors, 
should lead the local associations to 


take immediate action on this decla- ° 


ration and put themselves in a posi- 
tion to report to the National De- 
partment that a Prosecution Depart- 
ment or a Prosecution Committee 
has been organized. 


3. The rules of the Department 
as adopted by, its Supervisory Com- 
mittee at the threshold of the year 
have shown wisdom in preparation. 
They must however be modified 
from time to time as experience and 
new situations demand. The rules 
as adopted and promulgated for the 


guidance of the manager of the De- . 


partment and his staff of assistants 
must be complied with for the sake 
of system and the service to all in- 
terested parties. 


4. A rule of the Department 
which must never be tampered with 
is, that when a case is accepted for 
prosecution no composition or settle- 
ment with the offender or offenders 
can be made by the complainant. 
This is emphasized as a strict and in- 
dispensable rule of procedure. The 
withdrawal of cases after they have 

nh reported and accepted . the 
National Department | encourages 
commercial crime. Difficult though 
it may be to resist offers of settle- 
ment and considerations that might 
Save from immediate monetary loss, 
yet reckoning with the moral effects 
of such a procedure, it will be clearly 
recognized that this rule must gov- 


ern the relations of complainants and 
the Department in all cases. 


5. The financial needs of the De- 
partment in its expanding activities 
must be fully met, and this conven- 
tion is called upon to urge such gen- 
erosity of treatment from all units of 
the National Association and the of- 
ficers and directors of the National 
Association, that no limitations will 
be placed upon the requirements of 
the Department in conducting its im- 
portant work. 


6. The Department should be 
featured frequently at meetings oi 
local Associations of Credit Men. 
It should be given wide publicity in 
the various cities for the purpose of 
arousing interest in the Department 
and making the fact known far and 
wide that such a Department exists 
for the protection of credit grantors. 
The combined result will be to in- 
crease the preventive utilities of 
the Department and help in estab- 
lishing its best and most protective 
powers. 


7. Thanks are sincerely accorded 
to the Department of Justice and its 
various officers for the cordial and 
generous assistance rendered to the 
Department in the prosecution of of- 
fenders against federal laws. Our 
appeals to the Department for as- 
sistance and consideration have al- 
ways been graciously received and 
delay that otherwise would have 
taken place in the prosecution of 
offenders was prevented through this 
generous treatment. It is a great 
pleasure for your committee to offer 
this declaration of sincere apprecia- 
tion. 

8. Sincere thanks are extended 
the Post Office Department and its 
chiefs, in the assistance rendered 
in cases involving the violation of 
Postal Laws. The generous treat- 
ment accorded the Department by 
the officers of the Department of 
Justice was duplicated by the admin- 
istrators of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and it is a great pleasure to 
record the thanks of the committee 
in this declaration. 


9. Thanks are also extended the 
New York Prosecution Department, 
which also has been under extreme 
pressure of demands during the year 
and yet has always been more than 
willing to co-operate with the 
National Department. The services 
of its manager and assistants were 
always ready when called for and 
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there have been many ties of close in- 
terest between the two departments. 


10. Thanks are extended also to 
R. Preston Shealey, of Washington, 
whose services and attentions have 
been most useful to the Department; 
to the Philadelphia Prosecution 
Bureau and Freas Brown Snyder, 
its directing head, for loaning to the 
National Department C. H. Keelor, 
its investigator. The assistance of 
Mr. Keelor in some of the important 
cases of the Department has been 
marked, and it is a pleasure to record 
appreciation to him. 


11. Sincere appreciation must 
also be expressed for the untiring 
and devoted services of C. D. West, 
manager of the Department, and his 
staff of investigators. They have 
been most faithful. Without this 
faithfulness and their experienced 
and untiring energy, the results at- 
tained could not have reached the 
proportions presented with so much 
gratification in this report. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


F. C. Demmler, Demmler Bros. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman; Freas B. Sny- 
der, W. C. Hamilton & Sons, William 
Penn Post Office, Pa.; Wm. F. Vosseler, 
R. C. Williams & Co., New York, N. Y.; 
H. H. Humphrey, Brown, Durrell Co., 
Boston, Mass.; H. V. Reed, The Root & 
McBride Co., Cleveland, Ohio.; J. F. 
O’Keefe, Secy., Chicago Association; M. 
G.. Rockhill, Belle Mead Sweets, Trenton, 
N. J.; W. G. Woodworth, Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y.; W. 
F. McAvoy, McDowell, Pyle & Co, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Automobile Credit Conditions 
(Continued from page 11) 


and liabilities are concerned. Those 
manufacturing companies which tied 
up their funds in brick and mortar by 
making undue extensions in their 
plants and unwise investments in 
real estate will take a much longer 
time to liquidate. Some of them 
may have to work and wait years 
before this extension of plant and 
real estate will become even usable 
to say nothing of being productive. 
These unwise extensions were ad- 
justed to a peak period and the 
money expended was taken out of 
working capital. It is a costly thing 
to carry a plant; it costs less than 
nothing to carry cash. These com- 
panies must exercise foresight and 
good judgment in order to catch up 
with their plants. 

In this connection it is well to 
remember that the book value of 
stocks is not a real determining fac- 
tor in the value of the stock. Book 
value may include an inordinate 
amount of plant and real estate 
which for the time being may be 
totally unproductive. 
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A Few Investigation. and Prose- 
cution Cases 
By C. D. West (“ Zephon”) 


OLLOWING is the résumé of a 
few of the important cases han- 
died. by the Investigation and 

Prosecution Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
during the year ending June, 1921: 

In a North Carolina case in which 
we have fifty-eight under indictment, 
we succeeded in trying two, Willie 
George and Joseph Ellis. Both were 
sentenced to two years in the peni- 
tentiary and to pay a fine of $2,000 
each. The others will be tried in 
June. 

We were able to secure four con- 
victions in the case of a gang in the 
mountains of Kentucky who have 
been using the mails for the purpose 
of obtaining merchandise from mem- 
bers of the Association. 

In the Talip & Homad case, at 
Barnabas, W. Va., and Clarksdale, 
Miss., both were tried and found 
guilty and their punishment assessed 
at two years in the penitentiary. 

In the case of A. Elias & Son, New 
Iberia, La., Elias Elias pleaded guilty 
and the judge looking over the false 
financial statement on which he had 
obtained merchandise exceeding 
$65,000 said: “I don’t see how any 
credit man could be fooled by this 
statement to the extent of extending 
credit upon it, but as you have 
pleaded guilty, it is my duty to pun- 
ish you, and I will sentence you to 
one’year in the Atlanta prison.” The 
father, Assad Elias, was dismissed 
on account of his age. 


In the Baker Shoe Store, Findlay, 
Ohio, case, the department located 
and recovered for the trustee, shoes 
valued at $25,000 in a barn on a farm 
six miles from Findlay, and in a 
safety deposit box in the city of 
Toledo, it located and recovered for 
the trustee, the sum of $12,000 in 
cash, and diamonds to the value of 
about $5,000 together with two auto- 
mobiles stored at different localities. 
Both Baker and Kohler have been in 
jail since the middle of March, havy- 
ing been indicted, pleaded guilty and 
sentenced to the penitentiary for 
twenty-three months each. 

In a case of bankruptcy at Utica 
and Oneida, N. Y., the bankrupt was 
indicted. A large amount of assets 
uncovered by the Department will be 
available for the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy to distribute to creditors. 

In the case of a bankrupt at 
Bridgeport, Conn., he and his ac- 
complice were indicted and a large 


amount of assets were located and 
made available for the trustee to dis- 
tribute to creditors. 

In the W. 14th Dry Goods Co. case, 
the bankrupt was indicted, and con- 
cealed merchandise to the amount of 
$46,000 and concealed cash in the 
sum of $3,000 was located and made 
available for distribution by the 
trustee in bankruptcy to the creditors. 

A bankrupt at Louisville, Ky., was 
indicted, and concealed merchandise 
to the amount of $22,000 was located 
and made available for the trustee in 
bankruptcy to distribute to the cred- 
itors. 

In the New York Novelty Co. case, 
New York, the bankrupts were in- 
dicted for having concealed assets. 
Both of these parties are old offen- 
ders and repeaters, and it is antici- 
pated that their activities will now 
be brought to a definite halt. 

The Flower City Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been 
thoroughly investigated and four 
men and four women have been ar- 


rested and imprisoned. Action will’ 


be taken by the next Grand Jury. 

A case was called to the Depart- 
ment’s attention by the Baltimore As- 
sociation of credit men. In that city, 
a man within the last three months of 
his business career, bought automo- 
bile tires in a sum _ exceeding 
$140,000. He placed approximately 
$100,000 worth of the tires in the 
original packages in which they were 
received in a warehouse in Baltimore, 
and on them borrowed the sum of 
$50,000 in cash and gave a note for 
$10,000 for the use of the money, the 
same being secured by the tires in 
storage. He made large shipments 
of tires by water and rail in their 
original packages. These we traced 
to a warehouse in New Jersey, and 
will be recovered. Within the last 
four weeks of his business career, he 
drew from a bank in Baltimore 
$71,000 on checks made payable to 
“cash” in sums of $15,000, $10,000, 
$7,000, $5,000, $4,000 and $2,000. 
These were cashed by a woman who 
insisted in cashing the checks on hav- 
ing $1,000, $500 and $100 bills. The 
Department has the woman under 
surveillance and expects to locate the 
money in banks in various cities 
where the cash was deposited. 

One Louis Nadel, alias Sam Ned- 
ler, of New Haven, Conn., started 
operations in the early part of April, 
1921, in Cincinnati, at 600 Main 
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Street, under the name of I. Glanz- 
berg, in so doing, impersonating one 
I. Glanzberg of 603 Broadway, Cin- 
cinnati. He ordered merchandise in 
large quantities through the mails, 
These orders were filled promptly by 
credit men under the impression that 
they. were extending the credit to J, 
Glanzberg, the well-rated merchant 
at 603 Broadway. Nadel was ar- 
rested April 22 along with his con- 
federate, Abe Garocoff, alias A. 
Garry, alias A. Levine of Bridgeport, 
Conn. Both are being held under 
$20,000 bail to await the action of the 
Grand Jury. The merchandise on 
being received was immediately 
shipped by mail and American Rail- 
way Express to the home of Louis 
Nadel in New Haven, Conn., at 
which place his wife was located, 
having in her possession a large part 
of the merchandise. She was ar- 
rested. This is only one of a number 
of similar transactions of Nadel for 
he has been identified as one Max 
Greenberg under indictment in De- 
troit, Mich., for participation in a 
similar scheme, that of impersonating 
and ordering merchandise on the 
credit of a well-rated merchant. We 
have handled a number of such cases 
during the year. 

The Department has handled a 
number of cases wherein parties 
dealing exclusively in the wholesale 
grocery line and operating under 
master minds or under men higher 
up, have made most flagrant failures 
involving a sum totalling in excess oi 
$300,000 on which the Department 
has made a recovery of concealed as- 
sets in amount exceeding $110,000. 
It has sixteen of the parties involved 
under indictment and awaiting trial. 


Buffalo Represented 


Buffalo—The Buffalo association was 
represented at the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men by three of its directors, 
Ira D. Johnson, Wm. H. Walker & Co.; 
ep of panes Walbridge & Co.; 


Chas. 
Grandison, Horton & Grandison, managet 
of the Buffalo Adjustment Bureau. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
association, President W. F. H. Koelsch 
and National Secretary-Treasurer Tregot 
delivered inspiring addresses on asso 
ciation work and business conditions. The 
following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: Chas. S. Cook, American 
Brass Co., president; Edward Ellis, Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Co., first vice-president; 
Chas. H. Fitch, Peoples Bank,. second 
vice-president; Ira D. Johnson, Wm. H. 
Walker & Co., treasurer. Besides the 
four officers the directors include: P. F. 
Boyer, Donner Steel Co.; Wm. F. Chase, 
Citizens Trust Co.; August Duerr, Bank 
of Buffalo; John P. Grampp, John 
Grampp Press; P. F. J. Muskopf, Wal- 
bridge & Co.; John T. Symes, president, 
Niagara County National Bank, Lock- 
port, N. Y.; Emil Wohler, Harvey Seed 
ae Walter Zittel Wadsworth J. Zittel 

0. 





itch, Peoples Bank; and W. B. . 
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Right Personnel 


in Adjustment 


Work 
By C. E. Mann, Chairman 


BurEAU COMMITTEE at the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men included the following: 


DECLARATIONS 


T report of the ADJUSTMENT 


1. The Adjustment Bureaus are 
recognized and endorsed as servants 
of great value to credit departments, 
deserving of the highest confidence 
and support. 

2. Efficiency in the operation of 
Bureaus rests squarely on skillful 
management, honest administration 
and careful supervision. These ele- 
ments should be the guiding points 
of each Bureau and be demanded by 
the local associations with which 
they are identified as departments. 

Any looseness in the structure 
of Adjustment Bureaus in the type 
of their management and the char- 
acter of their supervision reflects 
seriously on the department and is 
inexcusable. No local Association 
of Credit Men should operate an Ad- 
justment Bureau without providing 
for it the proper personnel in man- 
agement, the proper support and that 
supervision essential to honest and 
efficient administration. 

4. The growing value of Adjust- 
ment Bureaus in saving debtors 
whose condition is not hopeless and 
whose affairs can be built up by the 
proper efforts must be recognized, 
and upon the management and con- 
trol of Adjustment Bureaus rests the 
responsibility of seeing that this pre- 
ventive and advisory service is one 
of its principal and most constantly 
emphasized features. 


5. Members of the National As- ~ 


sociation of Credit Men should co- 
operate always with the Adjustment 
Bureaus. This.is urged because of 
the value and necessity of such co- 
operation to themselves and in order 
to give the Bureaus the influence 
which comes from wide membership 
support. 

6. The standard of efficient oper- 
ation for Adjustment Bureaus is 
thoroughly approved and should be 
the guide of all the managers in the 
ditecting of their work and the ful- 
filment of a proper desire to make 
their Bureaus adaptable to all needs 
and able to render the proper forms 
of service. . : 

_ 7. The Adjustment Bureau is not 
intended to compete with the legiti- 
mate commercial attorney but should 
seek always to co-operate with him 
wherever there is a jointness of in- 





terest. Co-operation and not com- 
petition will produce the proper re- 
sults and lead to a better understand- 
ing of the functions of the Bureau. 

8. The support of the National 
Association of Credit Men through 
its officers and directors is asked of 
this convention because this support 
alone will give to the department the 
standing necessary to its success and 
those facilities needed for its scien- 
tific development. 


9. Managers of Bureaus are 
urged to make monthly reports to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National Association agreeable to 
the plan approved at the Conference 
of Managers held in St. Louis dur- 
ing January, 1921. This is an im- 
portant function of the Bureaus. It 
will establish a direct tie with the 
National office, which is exceedingly 
desirable. Uniformity in reporting 
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and in operations should be one of 
the chief cares of the managers. 


10. Sincere thanks are hereby ex- 
pressed to the Supervisory Com- 
mittee of the Adjustment Bureau 
Department through its chairman, 
Victor Robertson, of St. Paul, to the 
various units of the committee and 
to those who through their interest, 
devotion and confidence, have as- 
sisted your chairman throughout the 
year in bringing to the front the best 
incentives of the department and 
seeking for it the absolute confidence 
and support of the National body. 

C. E. Mann, Munsingwear Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Chairman. District 
Vice-Chairmen: I. Charles Fletcher, 
Cumner, Jones Co., Boston, Mass.; 2. W. 
Van H. Ezerman, General Leather Co., 
Newark, N. J.; 3. Capt. W. H. Bennett, 
Rice & Hutchins Baltimore Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; 4. Guy Lyon, Robinson, Pet- 
tet Co., Louisville, Ky.; 5. F. V. Blakely, 
Mer., Grand Rapids Adjustment Bureau, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; 6. Carl F. Weide- 
mann, Collins Dietz Morris Co., Oklaho- 
ma City, Okla.; 7. George Grundman, Al- 
bert Mackie & Co., New Orleans, La.; 8. 
H. E. Engstrom, G. Sommer & Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; 9. Robert Peel, Symns Utah 
Grocery Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; 10. A. 
J. Goldwater, Stewart-Dawes Shoe Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Nationalizing the Credit 


Clearance System 
By Lawrence Whitty, Chairman 


HE Crepit INTERCHANGE Bu- 
REAU COMMITTEE, reporting 
to the Twenty-Sixth Annual 

Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, declares that its 
members feel peculiarly gratified at 
the year’s activity which has been, 
without doubt, unrivalled in the an- 
nals of the Credit Interchange De- 
partment. A rapidly growing appre- 
ciation of the service and its possi- 
bilities, and a broadening of support 
and use of the local bureaus, a recog- 
nition of the value of an adequate 
and uninterrupted intermarket clear- 
ance as developed and now provided 
through the Central Bureau, have 
made the association year just closed 
one difficult to equal. 

The past year has witnessed the 
consummation of a long cherished 
hope of insuring the nationalization 
of the clearance system by the effec- 
tive institution of a zone method of 
intermarket relationship, the accep- 
tance of uniform blanks and forms 
in all co-operating bureaus, an estab- 
lished co-ordination in systematic 
operation, all of which has been re- 
sponsible for the progress of the de- 
partment and the adding of eighteen 
new local units to the Central Sys- 


tem, which has increased the scope 
of service fully fifty per cent. 
Although declaring progress, the 
committee recognizes that too small 
a proportion of the membership of 
the National Association subscribes 
to the bureau service and urges upon 
the members that they study the sys- 
tem carefully, appraise its facilities, 
and then testing the claims made, 
give support to the department and 
demand the organization of bureaus 
where they are not operating now, 
wherever conditions are such as to 
warrant their organization ; also that 
they exact the affiliation of the local 
bureau with the Central System, 
where there is an operating bureau 
not now reciprocally co-operating in 
the Central bureau methods pre- 
scribed by the National Association. 
The direct and promiscuous in- 
quiry will be gradually reduced by 
the further development of the 
Credit Interchange Bureau Service, 
and the principle of reciprocity, one 
of the cardinal principles of the As- 
sociation and of credit and ledger in- 
formation interchange, is preserved 
and furthered by the bureaus. The 
bureaus offer the credit men’s own 
organization of service, each local 
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unit under the direct control of its 
local association with service sup- 
plied at a minimum of cost. Ac- 
curacy and despatch of service, how- 
ever, must never be sacrificed by un- 
derfinancing. Exactness in the data 
furnished is expected of contribut- 
ing members and team-work among 
members is the keynote of the ser- 
vice. 

The Credit Interchange Bureaus 
now co-operating in the Central In- 
terchange System, which is provided 
by the National Association of 
Credit men, are: 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Augusta, Georgia 
Billings, Montana 
Buffalo, New York 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Macon, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Cincinnati, O. Newark, N. J. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. New Orleans, La. 
Cleveland, Ohio Oklahoma City, 
Columbus, Ohio Okla. 
Decatur, Ill. Omaha, Neb. 
Des Moines, Ia. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duluth, Minn. Saint Louis, Mo. 
Evansville, Indiana Saint Paul, Minn. 
Grand Rapids, Savannah, Ga. 

ich. Sioux City, Ia. 
Green Bay, Wis. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Huntington, Tampa, Fla. 

Va Toledo, O. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Wichita, Kansas 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Although a great advance has been 
made during the past year, the ser- 
vice has not yet attained satisfactory 
national scope because large and im- 
portant markets are still withhold- 
ing ratification and approval of the 
plan of operation determined upon. 
The Committee, therefore, urges 
that every effort be made to fur- 
ther the clearance between bureaus 
themselves in the Central System, 
and that the officers and directors of 
the National Association continue to 
give all encouragement to making the 
clearance of ledger experience more 
complete and valuable. 

Every business, large or small, is 
daily confronted by its credit prob- 
lems. The committee calls the atten- 
tion of credit managers to the possi- 
ble aid available in the analysis of 
these perplexing questions through 
the services of the co-operative 
Credit Interchange Bureaus. The 
avenues of service afforded by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
through this department afford the 
membership an economic and sys- 
tematic clearance of ledger experi- 
ence, and should receive a wider sup- 
port. 

The study of a large number of 
failures clearly points to the con- 
clusion that the failure level is at- 
tained when slowness of payments 
approximates seventy-five to eighty 
per cent. and that many embarrass- 
ments can be averted by the more 
extended use of the Interchange 


Bureau Service which will bring out 
these conditions as well as show an 
attempt to secure new credit from 
new houses or new markets. The 
peculiar value of this service lies 
chiefly in the fact that the informa- 
tion obtained is mot based on any- 
body's opinion but is a concise and 
uncolored record of actual transac- 
tions. 

In conclusion, your committee of- 
fers its sincere thanks to those who 
have so willingly and unselfishly de- 
voted their energies to the upbuilding 
of the national service, and its hope 
is expressed that in taking up the 
remaining tasks of the new year the 
incoming committee will enjoy a like 
co-operation and assistance in the 
completion of the national plans now 
so well under way. 


Lawrence Wuirty, Schoenbrun & Co., 
Chicago, Ill, Chairman — Executive 
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Credit Interchange Bureau Committee 
Members: P. B. Beruet, Falls City 
Clothing Co., Louisville, Ky. T. J. Bap. 
Lette, Mgr., Credit Interchange Bureay, 
New Orleans, La. S. A. Commons, Buhj 
Malleable Co., Detroit, Mich R T 
GraHAM, Pittsburgh Dry Goods (Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ° 


Grorce B. Core, R. H. Lane & Co 
Toledo, O., Chairman—National Inter. 
change Bureau Committee. District 
Vice-Chairmen: 1. J. J. McCretran, Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass, 
2. S. M. Anperson, Hammond Steel Co, 
Inc., Solvay, N. Y. 3. Crype Grp 
Carmichael Candy Co., Clarksburg, W, 
Va. 4. G. W. Wattace, Betterton-Wal. 
lace Shoe Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 5, 
S. A. Commons, Buhl Malleable Co., De. 
troit, Mich. 6. M. E. Garrison, Sec, 
Wichita Assn., 1011 Beacon Building, 
Wichita, Kansas. 7. H. E. Moony, R. M 
Hollingshead Co., Atlanta, Ga. 8 A. P. 
SoetBerc, Sioux City Crockery Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 9. A. J. BisHop, H. A, 
Tuckett, Salt Lake City, Utah. 10. E 
C. Gayman. Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Business Meetings of Credit Men 
By Harry F. Pavey, Chairman 


HE report of the CoMMITTEE 
on Bustness MEETINGS at 
the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men included the fol- 
lowing : 
DECLARATIONS 

1. The meetings of each organ- 
ization should be held not less than 
once a month and more frequently 
if possible and when it can be done 
successfully. .“At these - meetings, 
general discussions should be pro- 
vided, directed by a member of the 
organization who shall be responsible 
for the conduct of a “Quiz” or 
“ Questionaire” prepared in ad- 
vance ; and to the end that there may 
be no delay in the discussion of the 
various subjects, there should be as- 
signed, previous to the meetings, 
speakers for special talks on various 
phases of a subject. 

2. In order that a larger attend- 
ance be secured, it is well that din- 
ner meetings be as inexpensive as 
possible, and held at a central loca- 
tion. 

3. The social side of the meeting 
should be developed by community 
singing, instrumental or vocal music 
of a high character; and special 
“ stunts ” should be provided in the 
matter of introducing members, and 
bringing about a more thorough ac- 
quaintanceship among the members 
of the association. Members are of- 
ten not sufficiently acquainted with 
each other in the local organizations, 
and particularly among the big or- 
ganizations, where it is necessary, 
that a moré hearty spirit of fellow- 
ship exist. 


4. The Membership Committee 
should keep in close touch with the 
work of the Business Meetings Com- 
mittee, and co-operate by bringing 
from time to time, as guests of the 
meetings, prospective members who, 
through the enthusiasm, the earnest- 
ness of the discussions and subjects, 
as well as the fellowship existing, 
may be encouraged to come into the 
organization as members. 

5. From time to time, men of 
prominence, visiting in the various 
communities, should be secured as 
speakers before the local organiza- 
tion. Many a good man can be se- 
cured in this manner to assist local 
organizations, and increase attend- 
ance and enthusiasm. 

6. A complete and well equipped 
Speakers Bureau should be con- 
ducted through the office of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
for the purpose of providing com- 
petent speakers for the meetings of 
the various local associations. 

7. The various associations should 
make appointments with newspaper 
editors and reporters in their respec- 
tive communities, with a view to get 
ting more and better publicity for the 
local associations; and the secretary 
or publicity committee of each of 
ganization should make such study 
of journalism as necessary, so that 
he may be prepared to write up af 
outline for the press which may 
readily be made an acceptable new 
paper article. * : 

8. A “questionnaire ” should be 
sent from the national office to 
organization, for the purpose of a 


(Continued on page 34) 
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IT ACTUALLY DOES!! 


A loose leaf binder that actually can and does save 
time, money and materials for others and will do the 
same for you. Entirely different in construction and 
appearance from all other loose leaf devices, the 
Kalamazoo Binder utilizes every conceivable advan- 
tage of the loose leaf principle. 


It has no metal parts exposed to scratch or mar the furniture, 
holds securely and in perfect alignment one or one thousand 
sheets, opens instantly for interchange of sheets without 
the aid of a key; the back automatically adjusts itself to 
any thickness of sheets and, due to its flexibility, provides 
a firm, flat writing surface. 


Binders designed for better records are only one item NOTE THE NEAT FINISHED 
of the Kalamazoo line, as we carry in stock ruled and APPEARANCE OF THE 
printed forms for the usual business sa ei 
records and produce to specifications TALARAEOS 
sheets for individual requirements. 


Merely tell us what records you 
Wish to install or improve and we will 
send samples, suggestions, and prices. 


PLEASE SEND US 
“Facts and Figures ” 


| 
! 
ABOUT KALAMAZOO BINDERS 
} | 
l 
! 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 


ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
KALAMAZ MICHIGAN 
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What the 
Brookmire Service 
Does for the Credit Man 


The Brookmire Economic Serv- 
ice, “the original system of fore- 
casting from economic cycles,” 
scientifically analyzes the funda- 
mental factors governing market 
trends—tells what sections of the 
country are relatively safe as far 
as credits are concerned, what 
sections require watching. 


It predicts, well in advance, com- 
modity price movements, summar- 
izes the current money rate and 
investment situations and outlines 
future prospects. 


Through its Consultation Service, 
it affords definite advice and valu- 
able assistance on individual 
problems. 


The Brookmire Economic Serv- 
ice has saved its clients hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Evi- 
dence to support this claim will 
be sent gladly. 


A few cents a day covers the cost 
of the Service. Don’t decide you 
don’t need it. First, get all de- 
tails. Write for ,Booklet C 
today. 


The BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 
New York City 


certaining what successful plans had 
been adopted by the various associa- 
tions for conducting business meet- 
ings, and then made use of the infor- 
mation by preparing a booklet on the 


subject of “ Business Meetings.” 
This should be properly indexed and 
sub-indexed. 

9g. That there may be a spirit 
of unity a definite program should be 
outlined for the monthly meetings of 
the various associations, to be adopt- 
ed so far as possible by the local 
associations as their definite working 
program for the month outlined by 
the committee. This committee dur- 
ing the year made the recommenda- 
tion of a monthly program for the 
use of the local associations. A num- 
ber of associations have used this 
program we believe to their profit. 

10. Every local association of 
credit men should co-operate with 
the activities of the local Chamber of 
Commerce and other civic organi- 
zations. 

11. There should be the heartiest 
co-operation at all times of all local 
associations, through their presi- 
dents, secretaries and chairmen of 
business meetings, with the Commit- 
tee on Business Meetings of the 
National Association in order that 
greater enthusiasm, larger interest 
and attendance be had at the local 
meetings as well as the state confer- 


ences and general conventions of the 


Association. 


Tarry F. Pavey, Hibben, ines. & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., Chairman. is- 
trict Vice-Chairmen: 1. F. H. Ric, 
Napier Saw Works, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass. 2. H. M. Honces, H. M. Hodges 
& Bro., New Haven, Conn. 3. J. Oscar 
Preston, Maury, Donnelly, Williams & 
Thompson Co, Baltimore, Md. 4. R. A 
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Spicer, B. F. Avery & Sons, Mem his, 
Tenn. 5. G. E. McCarty, Seattle, Wash 
6. L. F. Leacn, Kansas City Paper 
House, Oklahoma City, Okla. 7. S. R 
SmitH, Cheek Neal Coffee Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 8. Gray Warren, Federal Re 
serve Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 9, G, 
M. Nicuots, Salt Lake Hardware Co, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 10. P. T. Fap. 
cett, Clyde Equipment Co., Indiana 
Bridge Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Report -on Membership 


Resignations Due to Conditions Offset 
’ by New Members 


By R. W. Touzeau, Chairman 


that this committee reports the 
addition of several thousand new 
metbers, the establishment of sev- 
eral new affiliated associations of 
credit men, and a revival of interest 
in several of our branches which had 
not been as active as expected but 
which are now among the leaders in 
the country-wide membership cam- 
paign brought to a close on May 31. 
Although several thousand new 
members have been obtained, these 
gains have been offset to a large ex- 
tent because of the extraordinarily 
large number of resignations brought 
about because of the following rea- 
sons : 


1. The general business depression. 
2. The large number of failures of 
business houses. 


3. The large number of mergers that 
have been effected. 


4. The general-policy of economy and 
retrenchment now in effect. 


5. The lack of knowledge possessed by 
members who did not know the objects 
of the association, the benefit; derived 
through membership and the privileges to 
which they were entitled. 

6. The earlier admission of retailers, 
insurance men, lawyers, etc., who should 
not have been invited to join. 

SMALL GROUPS FORMED INTO CREDIT 
CLUBS 

The “credit club” is an innova- 
tion of the past year. The purposes 
of such a body have already been 
dwelt on at length in THE CrepiT 
MoNTHLY and in circulars issued by 
this committee. Several of these 
clubs are already formed where an 
association is not warranted by the 
size of the community, and it is ex- 
pected that a large number of new 
ones will be organized during the 
coming year. It is the aim of the 
committee to have a credit club in 
every community in the country 
where one is needed. 

“The Membership Meteor ” is an- 
other innovation that has met with 
universal approval. This is a minia- 
ture mimeograph newspaper giving 
the latest news of the department, 
plans, suggestions and experiences. A 
copy is sent to the president, secre- 


I T is with a feeling of satisfaction 


tary and chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee of every affiliated as- 
sociation. The publishing of this 
paper by mimeograph has resulted in 
a considerable saving on printers’ 
bills. 

The committee wishes to thank 
those members who have given of 
their time and money to support the 
campaign of the membership depart- 
ment. Several members have per- 
sonally given prizes to encourage the 
efforts of volunteer membership 
solicitors. 

The committee offers the follow- 
ing: 

DECLARATIONS 

1. Every member of the National 
Association of Credit Men should 
consider himself a volunteer mem- 
bership solicitor. 

2. The president of each affiliated 
association should appoint as chair- 
man of the Membership Committee 
a man who has the disposition, will- 
ingness and also the ability to give 
the necessary time‘ and thdught to 
this important work. 

3. Each affiliated association 
should make a determined effort to 
educate its present and prospective 
membership regarding the advan- 
tages of membership in the local and 
National associations. 

4. Affiliated associations should 
invite into membership only those 
firms that are likely to receive bene- 
fit. There are certain classes of 
firms to which we can render no real 
service. 

5. Every affiliated association that 
has not already done so should ap- 
point a Holding Committee to pre 
vent resignations of those who have 
lost interest through not attending 
meetings. : 

6. The National Associatio# 
should have at least one field man to 
devote his time to visiting affiliated 
associations, to arouse where neces 
sary, fresh enthusiasm, to assist @ 
the formation of new organizations, 
to help start Credit Clubs and to i 
struct membership committees 
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holding committees regarding their 
responsibilities and opportunities. 

7. Every association should give 
dcliberation to the matter of estab- 
lishing Credit Clubs in nearby com- 
munities and aid in their formation. 

8. The president, secretary and 
chairman of every Membership Com- 
mittee should cooperate closely with 
the National Membership Depart- 
ment, distribute literature promptly 
and furnish reports regularly regard- 


ing progress made. 

a icmeces, Lakewood Engineering 
= Cleveland, O., chairman, Executive 
Committee: W. Howard Duncan, John E. 
Hurst & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Oscar H. 
wer Union National Bank, Newark, 

ai. he ee res Cotton 
Oi Co., New York, N ; A. T. Rick 
ards, H. K. Mulford Ca ’ Philadelphia, 
Pa.; A. B. Comstock, Providence, R. I 

(District) Vice-Chairmen: 1. A. 

Comstock, Providence, R. I.; 2. E. T. Hol- 
land, Lg gore. Cotton Oil Co., New 
York, N 3. W. Howard Duncan, 
John E. "Boss & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
4. H. E. Gilbert, Ohio Buick Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; 5. O. F. Schultz, Western Felt 
Works, Chicago, Ill.; 6. J. S. Covert, 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
7. H. D. Carter, Dougherty-Little-Red- 
wine Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 8. E. L. Davis, 
Reinhard Bros. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
9. F. G. Margowski, Kohler-McLister 
Paint Co., Denver, Col.; 10. C. C. Beck, 
J. A. Folger & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Largest Town of Its Size 


SHORT time after the “ presi- 
dential special,” carrying East- 
ern delegates to the San Francisco 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, had been held 


“up by a wash-out at Canadian, Texas, 


the Texas-sized secretary of the local 
Chamber of Commerce climbed 
aboard the train with an armful of 
leaflets, “To Our Rain- Bound 
Friends,” which read as follows: 


You are now in the great American 
Desert, and this is Canadian, Texas, the 
largest town its size in the United States 
of America! (Cheers.) 

Canadian had 2,500 people at 6.00 
o'clock a. m. today. A later report is in 
preparation. (Wild applause.) 

adian is well known as far east as 
Hoboken and the East Side. 

This is the dryest town between Little 

ld New York and Los Angeles. This 
moisture precipitation demonstration was 
og for your benefit. We have noti- 

the local weather man that enough is 
enough. 

We welcome you among us. If we can 
serve you, push the button. 

The sheriff and city marshal are not in 
evidence. We understand they are search- 
ing for a still. If they have any luck, no 

you will hear about it. 
Canadian Gaguier of Commerce 
By W. A. Palmer, Secretary. 


Gruen Re-elected 


Cincinnati—At the recent meeting of 
incinnati association, G. J. Gruen, 
Watch Co., was re-elected presi- 

t of the association. It was ladies’ 


tight and the attendance was unusually 
Major Charles Sawyer spoke on 

the subject of “ Goyernment Regulations 
odern Business.” 
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If you can afford to pay 
atto1..eys’ fees and collec- 
tion ayency commissions 
to get in your slow ac- 
“counts, you can certainly 
afford to invest $3 in this 
book. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


By‘Richard P. Ettinger and David E. Golieb 


JUST consider a minute—what kind of a book would these men 
write? Mr. Ettinger is Assistant Professor of Finance at New 
York University—the world’s largest university school of com- 
merce. Mr. Golieb is Credit Manager of the Ejinstein-Wolff 
Company. Can you afford to be without their advice—when 
you can get it for three dollars? 





Send for this book and see what their experience has been in 
regatd to— 


Trade acceptances and other forms of 
credit. 


The work of the credit office. 
Sources of credit information. 
Property-statement analysis. 
Collection methods and facilities. 
Credit safeguards. 


Bankruptcy,’ composition and extension 
cases. 
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: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
j 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
t 
I For the enclosed $3 please send me 
a a copy of Credits and Collections. It 
y is understood that within 5 days I may 
, ‘return the book and you will refund the 
i three dollars. 
: 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Colorado Flood Forced 


Detour 
ES * HE floods which have la 

a The | atebbere e iced Pathe te Vale 3 eer a Amet ica < ravaged Colorado forced ~ 
“ presidential special” taking 159 
delegates of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men to their Conven- 
tion in San Francisco, to make an ex- 
tended detour. It was necessary to 
avoid Albuquerque. Although the 
scheduled route of the train led di- 
rectly through the flooded area, a 
detour was made one hundred miles 
south, taking the Grand Canyon 
route. 

At Chicago the delegates were en- 
tertained by the local association of 
credit men on an extensive automo- 
bile ride. At Kansas City they were 
met by the local delegation and 
treated to a fifty-mile automobile 
jaunt. “Loose Leaf” leather coy- 
ered memorandum books were pre- 
sented to each member of the San 
Francisco delegation by the Kansas 
City Association of Credit Men. 
F, J. Franey, Kansas City, delegate 
and ex-president, headed the recep- 
tion committee. 
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Tacoma Wins Banner 


/Etna Policies 
Tacoma.—For the third time the Ta- 


Give Full Protection and cover coma Association of Credit Men carried 
off the banner for the largest number of 
delegates attending the Northwest Con- 

Fire Sprinkler Leakage ference of the National Association of 
ee haa Credit Men, held recently at Seattle. The 

Marine Registered Maii Tacoma association is now entitled to 

N a ee ee keep the banner won three times for 

Automobile arcel Fost attendance. 

lornado Tourists’ Baggage 


oat Automobile Truck Transit Positions and Help Wanted 
, , Salecmen’s Sample Want advertisements, 55 cents per line 

‘ or «ape cet * When positions in the credit depart- 
Transit Floaters ments are vacant, THE Crepir MonTHLY 
7 can be of service in filling them. Credit 
Explosion managers and other executives are there- 
fore urged to send in information of this 
sort to the Editor for reference in the 

office, if not for publication. 
ACCOUNTANT AND CREDIT MAN—Wishes 
ears’ experience. First- 
b> Xge 838, family. Address 

Advertisement 590. 

POSITION WANTED—Woman with five 
years’ experience in credits and collections 
desires position with credit manager of large 


mee. pers. — Sy good references. Address 
ovate = oe Advertisemen : 
Losses Paid ove1 


ADDRESSES WANTED 
ww Abbott, W. E., formerly at 232 North 
Q ex ¢ ) ()()( Philips Ave., Sioux Falls, So. Dakota. 
) Last heard dealing in dairy barn equip- 
i = ain 
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ment. 

Abrams, A., Abrams Dep. Store, Man- 
ning, S. C. 

Arnold, M. E., last heard of at Alex- 
ander, N. Y. 

Benzinger, J. R., 154 Florida St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Blain, J. H., formerly of Chester, 5. 
C. Now supposed to be in Oklahoma and 
is a shoe repairer by trade. 

Blaney, William, formerly of Onaga 
Kansas. 

Blazevie, Mrs. Sonia, Niagara Falls, N. 
* 


: (Continued on page 38) 
Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Directory of Officers 


Affiliated Branches National Association , 
of Credit Men 


Note: A.C. M. means Association of Credit Men. 


ALA.—Birmingham—Birmingham A. Cc, M. 
Pres.. a M. Nes! bit, Moore & Handley Hwd. 
Co; Sec., Jas. A. Garrett, McLester-Van 
Hoose Co Mgr. R. H. Eggleston, Chamber 

AB 
— Mont; omery—Montgomery im. M. 
pres, Leon Trousdale, Barnett Fiara: 
ware Co.; Sec., J. M. Holloway, 81 Vandiver 
= Selma—Selma A. C. M. Pres., Geo. 

7, Breadwell, Atkins Grocery Co.; Sec., "R. 8. 
Selma Hardware Co. 
S ARKANSAS, Fort suite Fost Gapith A. 
c, M. Pres., ‘w. J. Murphy, W. urphy 
; Sec, John Laws, ittieeen il- 
Hams Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. Ethel Bol- 


elena—Helena Assn. Cr. Men. Pres., O. 
y. Luke, McRae Wholesale Hardware Co. ; s 
John J. ree. Ellis Gem Love Co. 
7 A. Angeles— Angeles 
Pres. z. A. Cattell Stetson-Barret 

see = be 1 e, 
ois 2 on Se Taisen of San 

Diego.” Pres. 2 


Be Gui": Retson 
Sec., ar etslo 
Spreckels Tieatre Bldg. 
—, San Francisco—San Francisco A. C. 


uu Pres., Thos. M. Earl, Nolan Earl Shoe 
Co.; Sec., Felix 8. Jeffries, 605 Wells Fargo 


ILORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. 
Pres., F. Drscggemann, Bourk-Donaldson, 
Taylor, Inc. ; Cc. Leimer, The Contt- 

nental’ Oil aaa Asst. Sec., David F. Lowe, 
414 Empire Bide. 
Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Vice-Pres., 

W. 8. Whipple, Henkel-Duke Merc. Co. ; 3 See., 
L. P. Nelson, Ridenour Baker Merc. Co.; Asst. 

F. L. FL. Taylor, 747 Thatcher Bldg. 

Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. 
a! Snoke, Bullard “Machine 
Sect Co.: Sec., i C. Macy, care Pareetes Co. 

“Hartford—Hartford A. C. M.  Pres., 
©. Dela Alton, J.B. Williams Go. Glaston: 
bury; Sec., E 8. Pierce, Pierce, Inc. 

——, Yew Haven—New Haven A. CS. 
Pres, Wallace C. Hutton, Seamless Rubber 
(o,; Sec., Arthur Mahony, Sargent & Co. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA, — ton — 
Washington A. C. M. Pres., Edw. B. Adams, 
fi. B. Adams Co.; Sec., R. Preston Shealey, 
726 Colorado Bldg. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville — Jacksonville A. 
C, M. eres. 1 . Larzelere, Farquhar Ma- 

A. Yockey, Cohen Bros. 
— eo a. Goes. . Seis Wee 
¢ Thoinas, 1 ampa Hardware Co.; Sec., L. A. 
7 or Tampa Hd ‘0. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta —- Atlanta - Ge. 

Pres, Wm. L. Percy, Dobbs & a Company ; 
See. - L, Wayne, Chamber of Commerce 


—, Angusta—Augusta A. C. M. Pres., 
R. H. Daniels, Stovall-Daniels Company ; Sec., 
R, A. Heath, "Heath, Bolster & Turner. 
ysentttcon— Macon A. & M. — ‘tom 

ee, Macon Pa Sec ™m 
8. R. Jaques & Tinsley é o. ; Mer., A 
Methe, § Room 15, Jaques Bldg. 
—, Savannah—Savannah A % M. Pres., 
& ore J Mohr & oe Sec., P. Colquitt, 
. ply Co. Box Hi 76. 
a Mehte 4 A. C. M., 1a. Exe 
he Davidson Grocery C 
D. J. dia Dires. 216-218 Boise City National 


ors, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. 
Lawrence Whitty, Schoenbrun & Co.; 
Bee, J. F. O'Keete, 10 South La Salle St. 
Decat: tur A. C. M. Pres., 
2M. crawford. Shellabarger Elevator Co.: 
See., W W. L. Hull, Decatur Candy Co. 
——, Galesb: burg—Galesburg A.C. M. Pres., 
‘Eh. Marks, Weinberg Bros.; Sec., J. 
Peterson, Galesburg Chamber of Gom- 


——, Peorla—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., Mil- 

ne ‘Newman, Newman & Ullman; Sec., B. 
oat Lehman Bidg. 

ney—Quiney A. C. M. Pres., EB. 8. 

oman’ Ons ins Plow Co.; Sec., Frank Roth- 

icy Confectione Co. 


g5| 188' 


ae ear sere Rockford AG x. , ga 
. ’ velers insurance 0.5 ec., 
Sidney L. Schoop, 304 Trust Bld 


Springfield — Springfiel eld A. © .M, 
Hg John 8: ringer, _ Springheld Paper Co. ; 
Jobn C, ‘apital City Paper Co. 
INDIANA” ieaaetae-eeemartiee A. C. M. 
Scherer, Evansville Metal Bed 
+ H. W. Voss, Furniture Exchange 


W Ft. Phe ag I A Wayne A. C. M, 
alter Close, S. Freiburger & Bro. Co. ; 
Arthur W. Parry, 611 Shoaff Bldg. 


i 
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, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. C, M. 
Pres., D. A. Murphy, City Trust Company; 
Sec., E. B. White, Jr., 212: Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

. South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. 
Pres., C. K. Kuehne, H. D. Lee Mere. Co.; 
Sec., A. C. Tuveson, Oliver Chilled Plow 


Works. 

Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. 
Pres., Harr Dickey, Highland Iron & Steel 
Co.; Sec., Chas. BE. Parker, Samuel Frank & 
Sons, 314 No. 14th St. 

1OWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. 
M. Pres. C. B. Harter, T. M. Sinclair Co. ; 
Sec., J. J. Lenihan, 504 ‘Mullin Bldg. 

. Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. 
Pres., P. Lagomarcino, Lagemercine Tivepe 
Co.; Sec., H. B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. 

. Des Moines—Des Moines A C. M. 
Pres., Wm. W. Maish, Hippee States Co.; 
Sec., Don BE. Neiman, 820-824 Fleming Bldg. 
Ottumwa—Ottumwa A, C, Pres., 
B. V. Pollock, J. W. Edgerly & Co. ; hens Wm. 
A. Hunt, Suite 38, Phoenix st Bidg. 

. Sioux City—Sioux City 

Pres., W. M. Derthick, Jr., Johnson Biscuit 
Company; Sec., John Bohm. Sioux City Iron 
Company ; Asst. Sec., Peter Balkema, 601 
Trimble Bldg. 

. Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M._ Pres., 
W. R. Cole, The olde Co. ; Sec., G. B. Wor- 
then, 412 L. & J. 

KANSAS, Wickite Wichita A. C. Mt, 
Pres. Marvin F. Whitlow, Jett & Wood W. 
G. Co.; Sec., Harry A. Smith, Johnston Lari- 
mer Dry Goods Co. ; ; Asst. Sec., M. B. Garrison, 
1011 Beacon Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. C. 
M, Pres., H. ‘a. Power, Power rocery Co. 
Paris, Ky.; Sec., John D. Allen, 412 Fayette 
National Bank Bldg. 

Louisville—Lonisville A. C. M. Pres., 
Peyton B. Bethel, Falls City Clothing oe a 
Acting Secretary, Chas. Fitzgerald, 45 U 
Trust Co, Bldg. 

LOUISIANA, Rew Orleans—New Orleans 
A, Cc. M. Pres., S . G. Steiner, Parke Davis & 
Co. ; — T. J. Bartlette, 608 Canal Louisiana 
Bank B lag. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. 
M. Pres. Henry E.. Treide, Treide & Sons; 
Sec., Lra L. Mornin tar, 100 Hopkins Place. 

MASSACHUS 8, Boston—Bostom A. C. 
M. Pres., Edward P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co. ; 
Sec., Herbert A. Whiting, 186 Federal St. _ 
, & ringfield—Western Massachusetts 

Cc. M. res., Stanley S. Shepard, Try Me 
Nite. Co. Westfield, Mass. ; ; Sec.-Treas., F. 1. 
Belden, ir. O. Box 1 
UicercateemniMaroustin A. C. M. Pres., 
C. O. Zimmerman, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. ; 
Sec., H. L. Barker, H. BE. Smith & Son. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M 
Pres., Murray D. Wasson, Parke, Davis & 
Co.; Sec., O. A. Montgomery, 622 Farwell 


Bld 

= . Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A, © 
M, Pres., 8S. Owen Livingston, Grand Rapids 
Grinding Machine Co. ; Sec., Frank V. Blake- 
ly, 447 Houseman Bldg. 

Kalamazoo — Kalamazoo A. C. M. 

Pres., Chas. B. Bard, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Sec., 
F. G. aaa ‘Kalamazoo City Savings Rank. 
. Lansing—Lansing A. C, M. Prer., 
Floyd M.° Odell, The Labsing Stamping Co. ; 
eee J. Earl Brown, 608 State Savings Bank 

g. 


=n Saginaw—North Eastern Michigan 
4. c. M. Free. W. T. Hubbard, Standard Ol] 

Sec., Lyle M. Clift, Bay City, Mi Mich. 
oi NNESOTA, | Dnoluth—Duluth cM. 
(Duluth- Superior) Pres., M. F. ‘Sulliven, 
Standard Oil Company; Sec., B. G. Robie, 
415 Lonsdale Bldg. 

——. Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. €. M. 
Pres., Gray Warren; Federal Reserve Bank ; 
Sec., W ‘w. O. Hawkins, McClellan Paper o 

it. Paul—St. Paul A. C, Prea.. 
Gee. 0. I. Athton, St. Paul Foundry Co. ; 3; Sec., 
Cc. Power, St. Paul Electric Co. 

GerISSOURT. Kansas City—Kansaa Citv A 
Cc. M. Pres., J. E. Woodmansee, Richards * 
Conover Hardware Co.; Sec., A. E. Adam, 
303-7 way . land Bldg. 

oseph—St. Joseph A. C. M. 
Pres., L. * Page, Page Coffee Mills: Sec., H. 
N. Van Horn, American National Bank. 

Louis—St, Louis A. C. Pres., 
aes Steen, bey Toone Bt Merc. eK: Sec., 


0 Locu 
MONTANA, jag ma. Ce Me, 
Pres,, W. W. Beeman, Billi ardware Co. ; 
Sec., H. ‘co Stringham - a aS 
Service Dept.: G. M. rtman, Mgr., 
Hart-Albin lock. 
. Butte—Butte A. C. M. 
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Wilson, Henningsen Produce Co.: Sec.. W. 
DuFresne, Montana Hardware Co. ; all mail 
to Asst, Sec., R. E. Clawson, 116 Ww. Park St. 
. Great Falls—Northern Montana A. 
Cc. M. Pres., A. L. Sausen, Crane & Ordway 
Co.; Sec., W. L. Ignatius, 216 Ford Bidg. , 
Helena—Helena A. C. M. Pres., M. 
Wilson, Helena Hardware Co.; Sec., P. G. 
Schroeder Room 9, Pittsburgh Blk. 
Livingston, Gallatin-Park Associa- 
tion of’ Credit en; Pres., C. W. Sweet, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Bozeman, Mont.; Sec., 
F. J. Habein, Suite 22, ist State Bank Bldg. 

NEBRASKA, Hastings—Hastings A. C. M. 
Pree; . CF. ‘Hay, Stacy, Scott Co.; Sec., 
George V. Yeoman: Hastinigs Bottling Co. 
Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. _ Pres. 

P. Weston, McKelvie Publishing Co.; his 
Guy C. Harris, Schwarz eee Co. 

: Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. Pres., 
Cc. F. Brinkman, U. S. National Bank: Sec., 
E. J. McManus, McCord Brady Co.; Mgr., W. 
R. Bernd, 420 Peters Trust Bldg. : 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Pres., Harry W. 
Angevine, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.; Sec., 
George A. Kuhn, 287 Washington St. 

NEW YORK. Albany—Albany A. C. M. 
Pres., Francis B. Purdie, R. G. Dun & Co.: : 
Sec., L. R. Perlee, Havens Electric Co., Inc. 
. Buffalo—Buffalo A. 
Chas. S. Cook, American Brass Co.; Sec., 
Howard C, Ferrell, 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 

. New York—New York A. C. M. 
Pres., H. C. Bainbridge, Jr., Chas. T. Bain- 
bridge’s Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., A. I. 
Alexander, 320 Broadway. 
Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. 
Edward Weter, Yawman & Erbe Mfg. aoe ‘ 
Sec., Eben Halley, 74 Ridgeway are. 

. Syracuse—Syracuse A, M. _ Pres., 
D, W. Barnard, Semet eb eae Solvay, 
N. Y¥.; Sec., F. J. ar 611 “ve Bld 

Utica—Utica A. Pres., Hoyt 

lL Jamison, Utica Plumbing ‘Sonply Co.; all 
mail for Secy. to be sent to H Jamison ; 
332 Lafayette St. 

a NORTH CAROLINA, nat iatte—Charlotte 

C. M. Pres., L. M , Sehorn & Hipp 
Rees Sec., Mrs. Mo . Sifford, care of 
Charlotte Merchants Ase’n. 
. Wilmington—The Eastern Carolina 
Credit Bureau, Inc., —s L. E. Hall, Hall & 
Pearsall, res A ety Jno. R. Murchison, J. W. 
Murchison & 

NORTH BaKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. M. 
Pres., B. W. Manville, Dempster Mill Mfg. Co. ; 

Ons we sd Jensen, care Manchester Biscuit 


Co. 

——, Grand Forks—Grand Forks A. C. M. 
Pres., M. Cc. Bacheller, Northwestern Trust 
Co.; Sec., S. H: Booth, Congress Candy Co. 

Minot—Minot A. C. M. Pres., = A. 
Huss, Piper Howe. Lumber Co.; Sec., B. A. 
oe care of Union National Bank. 

HIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 
bine Geo. J. Gruen, Gruen Watch Co., Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., R. M. aor Citi- 
zens National Bank Bldg. 

» Cleveland—Cleveland A. < Pres. 
J. B. Cam bell, —— Williams Mo 601 
Canal Roa 3 Sec, D. . Cauley, 322 Engi- 
neers’ Bldg.” 
. Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
BR. B. Althoff, G. W. Bobb Co.: Sec.; Benson 
i 411-420 New First National Bank 
g. 















































. Dayton— Dayton A. C. M. Pres., 
Fred W. Hecht, American National Bank: 
Sec., N. F. Nolan, 607 Schwind Bldg. 

. Portsmouth — Portsmouth A. C. M. 
Pres., J. B, Wiles, Selby Shoe Co. ; Sec., B. A. 
Leichner. Standard Supply “ 
Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., H. B. 
Kirtland, The Kirtland Co.; ; Sec., Fred A. 
Brown, 723 Nicholas Bldg. 

. Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. M. 
Pres., A. A. Walker. The General Fireproofing 
Co.; Sec.. W. C. McKain, 1105-7 Mahoning 
National Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City — Oklahome 











Gey A. C. M. Pres., W. In Weir, Ridenour 
Baker Merc. Co.; Sec., Eugene Miller, Mag- 
nolia Bldg. 





Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., A K 
Dawson, Dawson Produce Co.; ; Sec, W. A 
Rayson, Municipal Bldg. 

ORE ne Portland —- Portland a, e 
Pres. C. Longshore, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank: Sec., O. Middleton, Blake, Mc- 
Fall Co. Executive Secretary, O. C. Coté. 
Pittock Block; Corresponding Secretary, P. 
Sessions, Pittock Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh Val- 

ley A. C. M. Pres., John R. Jones, Drake & 
Co., Easton, Pa.; Sec., J. H. J. Reinhard, 402 
Hunsicker Bldg. 
Harrisburg—Harrishburg A. C. M 
Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 South 2d St.; Sec.. G 
L. Pettibone, Emerson-Brantingham Imple 
ment Co. 








. Johnstown — Johnstown A. C. * 
Ly Geo. F. Lee, Lee-Strauss Co.; Sec., 
. Coleman, 609 Swank Bldg. 
. New Castle—New Gastle A. C._M. 
Pres., W. E. Waddington, Kirk, Mutton Co.; 
eee, Be Ror M. Jamison, 332 Safe Deposit & 
——— Piiladelphia—Philadelphia A. C. 
Pres., J. Spencer Brock, Young, Smyth ied 






































































































































































































































































































































Has a Credit Man 
Ever Made Good 
Without Study? 


HE credit man gets ahead 

in his profession by the 

hardest kind of study. His 

work is thorough, analytical, 
thoughtful, conscientious. 


@ The credit man who is not 
standing still is studying new 
methods, studying existing 
laws, studying trade condi- 
tions. This applies to the 
seasoned credit man, the 
financial executive of his com- 
pany, as well as to the young- 
er credit man, preparing him- 
self for larger responsibilities. 


@ Facilities for study, such 
as cannot be found elsewhere, 
are now offered in two corres- 
pondence courses. 


@e 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 
and BASIC ECONOMICS 
By the 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


Of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men 


@ These courses consist of 
reading assignments in a 
Text, special lectures and 
practical problems. 


@ Every enrolled student 
gets the Credit Monthly, 
(subscription price $3.00) 
free for a year. Institute 
membership dues $5.00 a year. 
The fee for each course (open 
to Institute members only) 
including all books and nec- 
essary material is $7.50. 


*@e 


Write for further information 


National Institute of Credit 

41 Park Row, New York. 
Dear Sirs: You may send me fur- 
ther information on your course 
in CREDITS AND COLLEC- 
TIONS and (or) your course in 
BASIC ECONOMICS. 


Company; Sec., David A. Longacre, 1011 
Chestnut St. 

——, Pittsburgh — Pittsburgh A. C. M 
Pres., iT. K. Cree, Alling & Cory Co.; Sec_ 
A. C. Bliis, 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

——, Reading—Reading A. C. M. Pres., 
B. J. Morris, Reading Wholesale Grocery Co. ; 
Sec., Geo. W. Mayers, Kurtz & Mayers. 

, Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. 
Pres., D. H, Crocker, care of Crocker Grocery 
Co. ; Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miner's 
Bank Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Providence 
A.C. M. Pres., Andrew B. Comstock, Box 54, 
Edgewood Station; Sec., J. Benjamin Nevin, 
87 Weybosset St. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls A. C. M. Pres., V. L. Peterson, The 
Plumbing Supply Co.; Sec., B. P. Nettleton, 
Loose Wiles Biscuit Co. 

TENNBESSEDR, Chattanooga — Chattanooga 
A.C. M. Pres., H. W. Longgley, Chattan 
Wheelbarrow Co.; Sec, C. R. Haemsch, 
Loomis & Hart Furniture Co. 

. Knoxville—Knoxville A. C, M. Pres.. 
W. M. Bonham, C. M. McClung & Company ; 
Sec., F. BE. Barkley, C. M. McClung & Co. 

——. Memphis—Memphis A. C. M._Pres., 
J. C. Dean, Cole Mfg. Co.; Sec., J. Dolpke, 
Chamber of Commerce; Asst. Sec., Miss 
a Hess, 2d Floor, Chamber of Commerce 

g. 

——, Nashville—Nashville A. C. M._ Pres., 
R. P. Crockett, Murray, Richardson Debrell 
Shoe Co.; Sec., Chas. Warwick, 803-805 
Stahlman Bldg.; Asst. Sec., John A. Fisher, 
803 Stahlman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., 
A. J. Bilers, McKean-Hilers Co.; Sec., Mrs. 
R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

, Beaumont—Beaumont Association of 
Credit Men. Pres., Charles L. Berly, EB 
Wilson Hardware Co. 

. Dallas— Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., J. C. Riser, Boreu- 
Stewart Grocery Co.; Sec., B. C. Scott, Texas 
Drug Company. 

——, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M._ Pres., 
Cc. S. Nasits, American G Co.; Sec., T. 
B. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., H. R. ga Waples Platter Grocery 
Co.; Sec., BE. G. Parker, King Candy Co. 

Houston—Houston A. C. M, Pres., 
J. W. Lester, Southern Drug Co.; Sec., Fred- 
—_ W. Mozart, 315 First National Bank 
Bldg. 

Paris—Paris Wholesale A. C. M. 
Pres., W. H. P. Anderson, Paris Candy & 
oe Company ° — Maury Robinson, O. 
L. Grego negar Co. 

fr San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
Pres., Arthur Storms, Pioneer Flour Mills; 
., H. M. Hart, City National Bank; Mgr., 
Henry A. Hirshberg, Chamber of Commerce, 
813 "Liame National Bank Bldg. 

—, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., W. N. 
Orand, The Shear Co.; Sec., H. J. White, 
Turner-Coffield Co. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. 
Cc. M. Pres., F. A. Pyke. ba og ny Co. ; 
Sec., Robert Peel, Symns Grocery Com- 
pany Asst. Sec., Walter Wright, P. 0. Box 


VERMONT, Burlington—Vermont A. C. M. 
Pres., Henry H: Hagar, Hagar Hardware & 
= Co.; Sec., Neil L. Stanley, P. O. Box 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSED. Bristol—Rristo! 
A. (. M. Pres., T. L. Hayworth, Bristol 
Grocery Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson 
Candy Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchbu aC. 
M. Pres., W. Ward Hill, Hill Buggy & Wagon 
Co.; Sec., R. T. Clark, care Lynchburg Ad- 
justment Bureau, Lynch Bldg. - 

. Newport oe ge rt News A. C. 
M. Pres., R. J. Charles, Cole Tobacco Co. ; 
sec. N. B. Cofer, Cofer Smithfield Products 

‘0. 
——, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. M. 
Pres., H. G. Barbee, Harris Woodson Barbee 
Co. ‘Sec., Shelton N. Woodard, 1700 Granby 


——, Richmond—Richmond A.C. M. Pres., 
W. 8. Jones, Virginia Carolina Chemical Co. ; 
Sec., Jo Lane Stern, 1106 Main St. 

—, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M._ Pres., 
H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills; Sec., B. 
W. Winborne, Roanoke Grocery & Milling Co. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres., C. P. King, Seattle Hardware Co. ; Sec., 
B. B. Genung, 71 Columbus St. 

——, Spokane—Spokanet Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. res., R. B. Patterson, Spokane Dry 
Goods Co. ; .. J. B. Campbell, 718 Realty 
oes Asst. Sec., James D. Meikle, 718 Realty 

g. 

. Tacoma—Wholesalers Association of 
Credit Men. Pres., C. O. Bishop, West Coast 
Grocery Co. ; Edward B. Long, P. O. Box 1207. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Sluefieid-Graham—Blue- 
field-Graham A. C. M. Pres., B. H. Hancock, 
Peerless Flour & Feed Co., Bluefield, W. Va. ; 
Sec. W. P. Ryan, Bluefield Bakery, Bluefield, 

. Va. 

——,_ Charleston — Charleston A. C. M. 
Pres., F. D. Drumheller, Kanawha Valley 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 
aaa be phe 3. Barnhart, Room 6, Capita) 


—— Clarksburg—Central West Virginia 
A. C. M. Pres., Bert Evans, Morris Grocery 
Co.; Sec., U. R. Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 

——, Huntington—Huntington A. C. 
Pres., H. 8. Potts, Norvell Chambers Shoe 
Co.; Sec., C. C. Harrold, 705 First National 
Bank 2 “a 

, Parkersburg — Parkersburg-Mar 
A.C. M. Pres., Chas. W. Otto, Otto Brothers 
Marietta, Ohio; Sec., Clarence BE. Oesterle 
Citizens National Bank. , 

, Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. M. Pres 
Robert Lee Boyd, Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co, 
Sec., W. B. Downs, 31 McLain Bldg. 7 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lae 
A. C. M.  Pres., W. J. Nuss, Nuss Lumber 
Co.; Sec., A. P. Baker, Commercial Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Room 9, 

, Green Bay—Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association of Green Bay. Pres., Frank ¢ 
Schilling, Frank C. Schilling Co.; Sec., B, H 
Jacobs, 301 N. Washington St. : 

, Milwaukee — Milwaukee A. C, 
Pres., Gordon M. Day, Day, Bergwall (Co.: 
Sec., James G, Romer, 605 Mayer Bldg. : 

+» Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. Pres, 
Robert P. Boardman, Oshkosh Savings & 
Trust Co. ; Sec., Chas. D. Breen, Rooms 21-22, 
76 Main St. onsenmuniiininaen 


“ADDRESSES WANTED 


(Continued from page 36) 

Bolotnikoff, A., 701 Turner ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Bremer, E. D., formerly at 2240 N. Kil- 
patrick ave., Chicago, III. 

Buttress, Adam, shoe repairer, former- 
ly of Gulfport, Miss. 

Deverell, Mrs. Pauline, 260 W. Utica 
i Buffalo, N. Y., moved to New York 

ity. 

Ellis, Harry, 83 Monticello Place, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Said to have moved to Chi- 
cago. 

Ewing, W. C., clerk in Brick Hotel, 
Wetumka, Okla. 

Figueroa, R. J., operating under the 
name of the Southwest Feed & Fuel Co, 
956 W. Slawson ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Finwall, N J., formerly of the firm of 
Finwall & Popkins, 721 Cherry st., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., engaged in the manufacture 
of overalls. 

Fleetwood, Harry, formerly of San- 
ford, Florida. 

Fox, R. C., proprietor of Central News 
Agency, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Gale, Mrs. Cecil, 510 N. Oak St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Said to have moved to’ De- 
troit, Mich. 

Gatten, L. E., Columbus, Indiana. 

Gibson, O. C., formerly of Crystal 
River, Florida. 

Godrich, Walter,: believed to be. con- 
nected in some capacity with a Gents’ 
Furnishing Store in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hahn, Henry, who poses as a repre- 
sentative of the Sterling Sharpener Co, 
formerly operated under the firm name 
of Ft. Worth Honing Co., Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

Hirsch, Adolph, proprietor of the 
Hirsch Deptal Supply Co., 425 Caesar 
Misch Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Hume, A. J: M., proprietor and man- 
ager of the Waterloo Trunk Co., of 
Waterloo, Iowa. : 

James, E. D., formerly at 127 Henri- 
etta St., San Antonio, Texas, and who 
operated in Joplin, Mo. district in 1920. 

Judd, A. E., in the plumbing business 
in Springfield, Ohio. 

Knapp, C. E., formerly of Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 

Le Grande, W., Columbia, S.° C. 


Mabrey, Bruce, 404 Russell Bldg., Sam 


Antonio, Texas. 

Martin, Owen, trading as Martin’s Inc, 
85 W. Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Morrill, Wilmot, formerly connect 
with the Morehouse-Morrill Co., formet- 
ly of Chihuahua, Mexico, later of Brook 

lyn, N. Y. 
National Chemical Products Co., Stam 
ford, Conn, 


Olney, E. V., formerly of 3023 Marg. 


st., Omaha, Neb. Said to have been em 
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Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 
ee Credit Men 


CALIFORNIA, Log Angeles, F. ¢. De Lano, Megr., Higgins Bidg. NEBRASKa, Omaha, 4, Royce, Megr., 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 

} J 1 Tt» 573 Spreckles Bldg. NEW JERSEY, Jersey Association of Credit Men, 
en “Teetslote efeg, Carl 0 Netslofl, Mgr., 573 Sp ? George A. Kuhn, Mgr., 237 Washington St. W. Van HB 

a ather Co, 
"CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Board of Trade of San Francisco, NEW y ORK kB . 
, uffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
pene OF 720 COuBlA, Bldgh ington, R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y Emil Wohier, Chairman, c/o Harvey Ged Co. ° 
FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Jacksonville Adjustment and Credit Inter. NORTH CAROLINA, Wil 
change Bureaus A Mgr., 30 La 












, mington, The Eastern Carolina Credit Bu- 
- 3. Brown ; Ww Exchange Bldg. reau, Inc., Harriss Newman, Megr., 806 Murchison Bldg. 
Pollak, Chairman, care Benediet Pollak Co. OHIO, Cincinnati, R. Byland, a eetary, Citizens Nationa) Bank 
FLORIDA, Tampa, §, B. Owen, Mgr, 5 Roberts Bldg. ldg. J.C, lerbert, Chairm ischo 
GEORGIA, Atlanta RY, 


€D, care 
Barrett, Mgr, 304 Chamber of Commerce OHIO, Cleveland, 
Bldg. Robert h, Harvey, Chairma 


chof, 
n, Fourth National Bank Bldg. J. B. Davis, ‘ch 





Sterne & Stein Co, 







airman, care The Ohio Body @ Blower Co Bice. 
GBORGIA, Augusta, w. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge OFT Selumbus, B. G. Watson, Mer, 411 The New First National 
Murphey, Chaitmes, Care Murphey & Co. OHIO, p led , 

GEORGIA, Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, Jaques Bldg. A. F. » *0ledo 

McGhee, Chairman. 





» BY, A, Brown, Mer., 7 
°. ne westown, W. Cc. McKain 
‘ 2 Zz. 
HO, Boise, D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. . 
om Northrup, Chairman, care Northrup Hardware Co. 





23 Nicholag Bldg. 
» Mer., 1105 Mahoning Nationa) 

























OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma ity, Eugene — Mgr., 203 Magnolia 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, M, ¢. Rasmussen, Mgr, 19 south La Salle St. Dieta na, Bldg. Carl F. Wiedemann, C airman, care Collins. 
G d D. J. Evans, Chairman, care Nationa] Lead Co., Illinois, Peoria. OKLAHOMA Tulsa, ot) ae hie Municipa! tie L 
mm et NOlS, Springtiela, Chamber of Commerce, Miss Edna Lennox, axey, Chairman, Gat Campbell Bakins{wicipa , . 
N. Kil- INDIANA Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mer, Furniture Exchange Bldg. OREGON, Portland, O. A. Coté, Mer, 641 Pittock Blk. 0, Middle- 
ii ton, Chairman, care Blake Mc all Co, 
: W. Hartig, cod man, Care Hartig Plow PENNSYLVANIA gilentown, Lehigh Vatie Association of Cregit 
ormer- a South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8. Men, J. az Reinhard, "Mer., Boney, Bldg. 
, PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Ro M. Jamison, 4 T., 332 Safe De- 
Utica ioWA, Cedar Rapids, J, J Lenihan, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. Rosit & Trust Co. Bldg. ” Rudoiph Stadelhoter® Chairman, care 
York IOWA, Davenport H. B Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. Armour & Co. 
IOWA, Des Moines, Don yp. Neiman, Mer., 820-824 Fleming Bldg. PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia David A. Lon acre, Mgr., Room 801, 
Raymond Hurst, Chairman, care Brown-Camp Hdw. Co. 1011 Chestnut St. Harry Deitsch, Chairman, care Otto Eisenlohr 
' a IOWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bldg. & Bros, 
» Chi- ity, Balk » Mer., 601 Trimble Bldg. 4g. Cc, PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh A. C, Ellis, Mw, T., 1213 Chamber of 
eM Reeds Cha gE CCE, Wm. tac . try Co. ” ’ Commerce Bldg. F, M. Weikar, Chairman, tare A. J. Logan & Co. 
» Wichita, M. E. Garri n, Mer., Suite 1011 Beacon Bldg. RHODP ISLAND, Providen e, Mer., J. Benjamin Nevin, Commis. 
Hotel, waa, a House, Mins Ga? = Lehmann Higginson Grocer Cs sioner, 87 weer bosset St., "Room 324.” HY J. Bryden, Chairman, 
NTUCKY, Lexington John D. Allen, M T, 412 Fayette Bank Bldg. care of Armour 0. 
r the = oak lemieemne Charles A. Seto Mgr. 45 U. gs. Trust TENNESSER, Chattanooga, . H. McCallum, Mer., Hamilton National 
| Co, Co. Bldg. “P. B. Bethel, Chairman care Falis City C16, Co. mink Bldg. W. G. MacDonald, Chairman, care United Hosiery 
al. WUISIANA, New Orleans, ‘7. 3 Bartlette, Supt. 608 Canal Lou- . 
a oe : TENNESSER, Knoxville, H. M. Barnett, Mer., 620 Holston National 
Pht met, a Bldg. Geo; Grundman, Chalring care Albert Bank Bldg. M Bonham, Chairman® eM McClung & Co, 
MARYLAND Baltimore, Ira L. Mornin star, Mgr. 100 Hopking TENNESSER, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 803 Stahlman 
Cane Place. H. w. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins ‘Batti Bldg. Green Benton, Chairman, care J. S. Reeves & Co, 
more Co. TEXAS, BI Paso, T. §. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. . 
San- MASSACHUSETTS Boston, H A, Whiting, Secretary, 136 Feq- TEXA Houston, Houston Association of Credit Men, Ine., Charles 
eral St. DeSola, Mgr. 315-316 First National Bank Bldg. Fred Autry, 
Jews MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, B. y. Cullen, Mgr, Room 2424, 31 Chairman, Diesel-Boettches & Co. : 
Elm St, Marcus H. Smith, Chairman, care Sturtevant, Merick TEXAS, San Antonio, ney A. Hirshberg, Mgr., Chamber of Com. 
Buf Co. merce. Jake Wolff, Cha rman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co. 
De wee OSRITS, Men, n'y Gustment Bureau of Sig cester UTAR. Balt yake iy, rr Mountain “Benn tion of Ronait Hen, 
Pp 8s’n © en, BE. H. Cu €n, Commiss oner, ‘ar’ alter right, Megr., valker Ban ; ober eel, 
Bldg., G. A, Streeter, Chairman, care Brewer & Co, Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co, ; , 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, G. c. Montgomery, Mer., 622 Farwell Bldg. VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 
stal MICHIGAN Grand Rapids, Frank y, Blakely, ecretary and Man- VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, Megr., 1700 Granby st. 
per yi Me Bldg. FF: B. Martin, Cha rman, care D. Frank Gill, Chairman, care Jas. G. Gill Co. 
. VIRGINIA, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, M T., 905 Travelers Insurance 
On MINNESOTA, ith, The Duluth Jobbers Credit Bureau, Inc., B, Bldg. 'H. g. inswanger, Chairman, “tans Binswanger & Co, 
nts G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. i WASHINGTON, Seattle, Seattie Merchants’ Association, J. L. Bala. 
MINNESOTA Minneapolis, The Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau. win, Secy.-Treas,, Polson Bldg. 
re- W. A. Marin, Mgr., 341 Endicott Bidg., ‘St. Paul, Minn. WASHINGTON, g kane, Spokane Merchants Association, J, p. 
"0., MINNESOTA St. Paul, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, Meikle, Mgr., Fg Realty Bldg. 
ne a Marin, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. WASHINGTON, Tacoma Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, W. w. 
th MISSOURI, Kansas Cit Adam, Mgr., 303-7 New England Keyes, Attorney and Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 
th, dg.; E. H Lothian, Chairman, care Radenour-Baker Grocer Co, WEST VIRGINIA Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit ang Adjust. 
MIssouRrI, St. Louis, G, F, Bentrup, Mgr., 510 Locust St., G. H. Fox, bent Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, M T., 410 Union Bank Bldg. y L. 
he Chairman, care Goddard Grocer Co. White, Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co, 
ar MONTANA, Billings, H. ¢, Stringham, Mgr, 806 Hart-Albin Block. WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment By. 
MONTANA Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit reau, Inc., B. ’v, ownsend, Mgr. 105 First National Bank Bldg. 
n- Men, W. L. Ignatius, Mer, 216 Ford Bldg. W. M Fergus, Chair- Cc. B. W. eal, Chairman, care J. M. McCroach & Co. 
if man, care Ryan Mercantile Co. WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Alvin Winters, Mer., 31 McLain Bldg. 
eee Bk Eavingston, qe g Park, ank Hatton of Credit Men, F. WISCONSIN, Green pay, E. H. Jacobs, M T., 301 No, Washington St. 
: ° lo 9 . ohn ose, a 
I- RASKA, Lincoln—same as Omaha. G. kL. Richmond, Chair. 
0 Man, care J, C. Ridenour Co. . 
Sithinees 


» care Kellogg ational] Bank, 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, J 


- Marshutz, 1115 Wells Bldg., J. q. 
Rissinger, Chairman, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger 
» Chas. D, Breon, Mer., Rooms 2] and 22, 
Charles D. Breon, Chairman. 






Ployed as m r. of the Service Dept. of the in the manufacture of overalls. a Shoob, Sam, formerly in business at 
etson-Brantinghay, Co. of Omaha ; chmitt, Jos., 1768 Gréenleaf ave. Chi- 746 RF Srd_ street, Chicago, Ii], 

later went into business for himself. cago, III, , ae : J. &., formerly operated the 
J J. M., operating as Osborn Co., Schwartz, Chafles, _ formerly residing Union Shoe Shop in Gadsden, Ala., now 

Chicago, Ill, and as the Dixie Hosiery at 56 Capital ave., Bridgeport, onn. — traveling Texas and Oklahoma territory 

Mills, attanoo en chwartz, Morris, formerly of Detroit, for some 8Tocery concern, 

Parks, John T., operating as the Mich., Chicago, Jil, Coney Island, Bklyn., 

White Way Laundry, Hampton, Towa. 


-*, and N.Y. C Sai to be interested we Roar ta 4203 ‘Faire msi 
Olens, L., formerly Proprietor of Fitz- in the theatrica] business, Chicago, Il. 

Serald S oe* Hospital, Fitzgerald, Ga. cAwartzman, Jacob, 316 Wyona ‘st., War Herbed a 
Tice, Mrs. H. H., 754 Bluefield st, Bklyn, N. y. t one time worked for arner, Herbert, easter, N.Y. 
Boston, Mass. the Art Metal Construction Co., formerly yman, J. W.,. Proprietor of the Wy- 
Scheinman, D., formerly located at 631 at 22 Park Pl, now 369 Broadway, man & Mitchel Tin & Pipe Co., Bedford, 

S st, » Washington; p, C,, engaged SY, &. Indiana, 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


The Bulwark of Credit 


Is Adequate Insurance 


HE merchant who pays his debts and 

protects his store and contents with a 
policy in the QUEEN Insurance Company of 
America, has little trouble in securing any 
reasonable amount of credit. 


Wholesale and retail merchants have 
found it to be sound business policy, when 
insuring their plants against fire, to discrim- 
inate in favor of companies having such 
financial strength as to be practically un- 
affected by the greatest conflagrations. 


In respect to financial strength and fair 
QUEEN agents are treatment of policy holders in ite ordinary 
at your service in and conflagration losses, this company 
every important city occupies a most enviable position. At San 
ee an eee Francisco—the conflagration involving the 
out the United States . . 
greatest monetary loss in all history—the 
QUEEN paid, in cash, without discount, 
nearly $2,000,000. 


UEEN INSURANCE (© 


AMERI RAN 


Incorporated under Laws New York State 1891 
Fire Use and Occupancy Rent 
HEAD OFFICE: Marine Profits Leasehold 
Sprinkler Leakage Automobile Explosion, Riot 


84 WILLIAM ST. + ee Windstorm Air and Sea Plane 
55 Gross Assets, Liabilities, Surplus to Policyholders, 
$17,044,649 $12,020,450 $7,024,199 


NEW YORK oe Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 


regor, Mer. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. Rolla V. Watt, Mgr. 
"CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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ORGANIZED een ice CASH CAPITAL 
1853 LS 2 $12,000,000 


STABILITY 


When a nation experiences a period of economic read- 
justment such as America faces today, one of the best 
influences for good is the soundness of her financial 
structure. 


Today Credit and Insurance—hand-in-hand—are acting 
as America’s stabilizing forces. Co-related as they are, 
they are proving of vital necessity to our industrial — 
institutions. 


The Home of New York is the largest fire insurance 
company in America. 


THE HOME sss NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
New York Office: 56 Cedar Street 


Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Ex- 

_plosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, 

Profits and Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and 

Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, 
Windstorm , 


REPUTATION - SERVICE 





Vitin- 


There is more than one reason why credit the world over, 
is at a high rate, but the fundamental reason is that the true 
basis of credit, national and private wealth, in the many 
forms required by mankind, has suffered serious diminution 
in the last few years, the most rapid, in fact, in all history. 


All our forces must, therefore, be set to work both to 
conserve and protect the wealth of both man-power and 
things, and supply new wealth of the sort most needed. The 
demand calls for many sided activity and the insurance 
companies, which by careful management have yearly 
strengthened themselves, must do, and are doing, an im- 
portant part to conserve and reinforce the basis of credit. 


The Glens Falls has been preparing itself for the past 
seventy-three years to do its part in bringing new order and 
prosperity into our business affairs. As a factor in the 
Credit World, it is more ready than ever to serve. 


““Old and Tried’’ 
1849 


cea, 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT and J. A. MAVON, Assistant Secretaries 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


| Fi oF SEER AcE ER a FoF ofaiukak pF 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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CONTENTS OF THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


A National Magazine of Business Fundamentals 


(Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


Published at 41 Park Row, New York, by the National Association of Credit Men 


William Walker Orr, Editor 


Wnia THE EpiTor 


GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT IN BusINess EXPECTED 
“A Broap AND UNSTANDING ATTITUDE” 
_ CommercE DEPARTMENT WILL Co-OPERATE 


WISHES FOR SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


W. B. Cross, Pres., 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 


An ImporTANT OBJECT FOR THE YEAR, with Portrait 


OptiMisM IN New ENGLAND 


New.y Execrep OFFIcers AND DIRECTORS 
PraAcTICAL WORKINGS OF THE BUDGET 


NARRATIVE OF THE CONVENTION AT SAN Francisco, [Illustrated 


PAINT AND VARNISH CrepDIT CLUB 


Cuartes D. Joyce. 
EDITORIAL 


Tue Deciininc Cost or LivinG 


In MEMORIAM 


Rodman Gilder, Managing Editor 


John Whyte, PhD. 
Warren G. Harding 
Herbert Hoover 
John W. Weeks 


John E. Norvell 
E. P. Tuttle 


R. Preston Shealey 
Joseph K. Drake 
Rowe Williams 


The Editor 
Jean Le Blanc 


ee MEW OTOMR OP. COGBATION «o.oo n.ne sng > cece Chea dee cwcad ge saecw.n gaaneepopless sn seeieeavere J. H. Tregoe 


New Crepir CLuss 
THE ForeIGN 


EXCHANGE SITUATION 


ZePpHON UNEARTHS $20,000 IN MERCHANDISE 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS, ALPHABETICAL LIST 
DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED BRANCHES 
ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS, ALPHABETICAL LIST...............-.eceececeeeeeeeenseeeee ee ceeteeeeeeees was 


Credit Interchange 


Bureaus 
CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCHANGE 


BUREAU: E. B. 


Moran, Mgr., 510 Locust 
Bt, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cooperating Association Bureaus 


ATLANTA, Ga.: H. lL. Wayne, Mgr., 304 
Aieber of Commerce Bldg. 
rere. Ga.: W. E Oliver, Mgr., 6 


INGS ‘Mont. : Geo. T. Hartman, Mgr., 


" Hart-Albin Bldg. | 
ALO. Howard C. Ferrell, 


1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 


“GCN ATT, Montes R Mt. Byland, Mgr., 
Maene National Bank Bldg. 
CLARKSBURG, W. Va.: U. R. Hoffman, 


410 Union Bank Bldg. 
—— sate: D. W. Cauley, Mgr., 


BUS, Ohio : Chas. B. Cranston, 
410 New poet? Natiosal Bank Bidg. 
TUR, DL: 8S. McNulta, Mgr., "708 


oe, 
MOINES, Iowa: Don DB. Neiman, 


820-824 Flemin Bldg. 
OIT, Mich. : 6. Oe Gee Megr., 
Oppenheimer, Asst. ‘ar- 


wl, Minn.: (Superior, Wisc.) : 


gr., 415 Lonsdale Bidg., aeith: 


ANSVILLE, Ind.: H. W. Voss, Mgr., 

re Exchange Bldg. 

D RAPID Mich’: Frank V. Blakely, 
Mbaney, Houseman Bite. 

Wisc. hris B. Dockry, Kel- 


BAY 
National Bank Le. 
NGTON a.: (Tri-State Credit 
t Bureau): B. V, Townshend, 
First National Bank Bldg. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia.: Jacksonville Ad- 
jaotment and Credit Interchange Bureaus, A. 
. Brown, Mer, 301 Law Beeennee Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.: dam, Mgr., 
303 New vie land Bldg. 
KNOX BE, Tenn.: H. ¥ Barnett, Mgr., 
620 Helston National Bank Bldg. 
Lowe Tr at .Fitzgerald, 


Ky.: Chas, 
Clark, Megr., 


Mgr.. 45 U. S. Trust Bldg. 
TYNCHBURG, Se ee 
Mrs 405 Lynch More 6 
McGhee, 


M. A, Biair, Asst. Mgr., 
MACON, Ga.: A. F. 

Theo. J. Doepke, Mgr., 
Jas. G. Romer, Mgr., 


Jacques Bidg. 
MPHIS, Tenn. : 
Chas. H, Warwick, 


402 Randolph Bldg. 

MILWAUKBEB, Wis. : 
605 AMI Bldg. 

VILLE, Tenn.: 
., 808 eames Bldg. 

NPWARK, J.: North Jersey Association 
me eo en. ‘A. Kuhn, Mgr., 287 Wash- 
ngton 8t. 

NEW ORLEANS, La.: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 
698 Canal Bank Bldg. 

OMAHA, Nebr.: W. R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 
Peters Trust Bldg. ; 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.: Eugene Miller; 

203 Magnolia Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: A. L, Worrall, 
Mgr., 1011 Chestnut St, 

PITTSB URGH, Pa.: A. C. Bunce, Mgr., 
1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.: G. F. Bentrup, Mgr., 510 
Locust St. 

ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS (Northwestern 
Jobbers’ Credit Bureau) : W. A. Martin, Mgr., 
241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

SAVANNAH, Ga.: H. M. Oliver, Mgr., 35 
Barnard 8t. 

SIOUX CITY, Iowa: Peter Balkema, Mgr., 
601 Trimble Bldg. 

SYRACUS N. Y. (Central New York 
Credit Interchange Assn., Inc.): Chas. A. 
Butler, Mgr., Commercial Bldg. 


TAMPA, Fia.: S. B. Owen, Mgr., 4-5 Rob- 
erts Bldg. 
F. A. Brown, Mer., 723 


Mgr. 


TOLEDO, Ohio: 
Nicholas Bldg. 

TULSA, Okla.: W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Muni- 
cipal Bldg. 


WICHITA, Kansas: M. B. Garrison, Mgr., 
1011 Beacon Bldg. 


Arnold A. Mowbray 
Benjamin B. Tregoe 
Walker B. Mack 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio: J. R. Goldstein, 
Mgr., 1108 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 


Unattached Association Bureaus 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.: J. H. J. Reinhard. 
Mgr., 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, Md. ra L. Morningstar, 
Mer., 100 Ho kins Pl. 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala.: EB. H. Eggleston, 
Megr., = we. of ona Bldg. 
BOISE, Idaho: D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise 
City National Bank Bide. 
BOSTON, Mass.: H. e Whiting, Mgr., 136 
Federal St. 
DENVER, Colo.: David F. Lowe, Mgr., 414 
Empire Bldg. : 
EL reese. Texas: T. HB. Blanchard, Mgr., 
620 Caples Bldg. 
GREA FAL Mont.: E. R. Leonard, 
Megr., 216 Ford Bide 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. : Lawrence @G. 
Holmes, Mgr., Chamber of —— Bldg. 
LEXINGTON, Ky.: John D. Allen, Mgr., 
417 Fayette National Bank Bigg. 
MONTGOMERY, Ala.: Holloway, 
Mer., 81 Vandiver Bldg. 
NEW CASTLE, Pa.: Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 
332 Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. 
NORFOLK, Va.: Shelton N. Woodard, 
Mgr., 1700 Granby St. 
RICHMOND, Va.: G. 
2 Governor St. Z 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah: Walter Wright, 
Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 
SAN ANTONIO, Texas: H. A. Hirshberg, 
Mgr., Chamber of Commerce a 
. &. Jefferies, 
Gaunce, Mgr., 


N. Shuman, Mgr., 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.: 
Mgr., 605 Wells Fargo Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.: H. 8. 
Polson Bidg. 
TACOMA, Wash. : 
Tacoma Bldg. 
WHBELING, W. Va.: 
Mgr., 31 McLain Bld g. 


W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 
Alvin L. Winters, 


FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE 
BUREAU, 41 Park Row, New York, 
D. 8. White, Mgr. 
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SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
INSURANCE 


mn 


Snap 
Spurt 
Splash 


—down comes the water, bringing the worries of an 
unexpected catastrophe. 


Your sprinkler system has “misbehaved” and the 
drenching downpour that follows means a loss of 
money and labor to you. 


To be sure, your sprinkler system does act as an 
effective fire protection agency, but when the “ snap- 
spurt-splash ” comes at the wrong time, you will 
realize why Sprinkler Leakage Insurance is demanded 
so insistently by the shrewd executives of the country. 


—-er & 


The Engineering Department of this aggressive 
American Company is well equipped to handle your 
Sprinkler Leakage business in a prompt and efficient 
manner. Write for our agent’s name. 


frmMpPoeos Oo a 
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* * 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 
Henry Evans, Chairman of the Board 
C. R. Street, President 


Home Office Cash Capital 
80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. $2,500,000 
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Managing Branch Offices 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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Congress’ First Task 

ETWEEN April 6, 1917, and 

November 11, 1918, the princi- 
pal business of the Government was 
to conduct a great war and adjust 
the people to the tasks of war. Now 
a new and almost as imperative a 
task rests upon the Government; To 
practice the strictest economy in 
order that the heavy burdens im- 
posed by war may be lightened as 
much as possible, and to determine 
upon the methods of raising the rev- 
enue to meet the annual expenses of 
government, necessarily some two 
and one-half to three billion dollars 
more than before the war. 

The sources from which these 
greatly increased contributions to the 
Government support must come is 
the people. Yet the people’s ability 
to pay has clearly not increased cor- 
respondingly in the last few years. 
Unless, therefore, the people in- 
crease their ability by larger produc- 
tion or exercise sterner thrift of 
time and materials than heretofore, 
the drain upon them for Government 
support can but mean a reduction of 
the capital savings of the nation— 
not perhaps as counted in dollars, but 
as counted in actual wealth for fur- 
ther production. This means a slow- 
ing down of accumulation, at a time 
when world accumulation as a result 
of five years of war waste is sorely 
needed. It means slower develop- 
ment of national and world resources 
and a slower movement and distribu- 
tion among the people of those com- 
modities needed and desired by the 
world. 

Looked at in this light we see what 
Congress and the Administration is 
dealing with in framing revenue 
laws. They are dealing with that 
which affects not only the people of 
today but of the future, for capital 
resources, out of which development 
and new prosperity come, are at 
stake. Hence, it is of the utmost 
importance that the tax for raising 
revenue be applied so that savings 
shall increase and production, be 
encouraged. 

And further, the task of framing 
‘the new revenue laws must be com- 
pleted forthwith. It was for this task 
that the new Congress was called in 
special session. The people must no 
lonser be subjected to doubt as to 
What provision they must make to 
meet next year’s tax demands, and 
must not be subjected to the costly 
confusion that is.certain to take place 
if the revised tax bill does not soon 
become a law. Other questions can 


With the Editor 


wait on this most important one now 
before Congress./ The business men 
of the country will not forgive nor 
forget if attention is distracted by the 
dragging in of other and less impor- 
tant matters. Seldom has there been 
a time when playing politics was to 
be so severely condemned and so 
sharply reprimanded-.as now when 
statesmanship of the highest order 
is so essential. 

Have we elected a Congress incom- 
petent to perform the most impor- 
tant duty resting upon the Federal 
legislafive department? The people 
will begin to think so unless Con- 
gress shortly gives to the President 
a revenue measure which shall cor- 
rect the obvious errors contained in 
the revenue law. under which indus- 
try and the country have suffered in 
the last few years. 


Taxes and Falling Prices 


HE fact that for one dollar the 
grocer will now deliver to his 
customer more groceries than a year 
ago and the department store will 
deliver more of its general merchan- 
dise, has a very significant bearing 
upon the tax problem. A reduction 
of 40 per cent. in the commodity in- 
dex number of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics means that one dollar 
today is equivalent to $1.67 a year 
ago—thinking of money as the mea- 
sure of command of commodities. 
To put it in another way, sixty cents 
today commands as many commod- 
ities as one dollar commanded a year 
ago, using the index figure referred 
to above. 
It is obvious that this changing re- 
lation between the dollar and the 


-amount of commodities the dollar 


will command in the market, has a 
bearing on taxes, because the peo- 
ple, in paying the same tax total in 
dollars this year, are giving up a 
largely increased commodity total. 

The process of the changing rela- 
tion between the dollar and its com- 
mand over commodities is still con- 
tinuing. Indeed, it is possible that 
before we begin to pay the tax levied 
for this year, the commodity index 
number will be 50 per cent. below its 
1920 peak instead of 40 per cent., as 
now. One dollar of wholesale com- 
modities, when the tax comes due, 
will then be equivalent to twice the 
amount of wholesale commodities of 
a year ago. Since money is only a 
medium of exchange and a measure 
of commodities and service, a tax of 
$100 would be equivalent ta a tax of 
$200 a year ago. 


The implications from this fact are 
far-reaching: A tax of four bil- 
lions today represents a tax burden 
measured by commodities of eight 
billion dollars a year ago. To be 
sure, our government, like every gov- 
ernment, has incurred debts in in- 
flated currency that must be paid dol- 
lar for dollar in a currency that has 
increased in buying power; but the 
government must seize every oppor- 
tunity to pare down expenditures for 
current and future commitments if 
the financial structure of the country 
is to. remain sound. For to demand 
the same tax total in dollars this year 
as last is tantamount to doubling the 
tax burden as measured in commod- 
ities. We can reduce the tax burden 
only by reducing the tax total in dol- 


‘lars at a faster rate than the index 


number of commodities falls. 


This principle applies to all taxes 
whether they be Federal, state, coun- 
ty or town. Any department of gov- 
ernment which maintains its tax levy 
this year at the last year’s level of 
dollars is laying upon the people the 
burden of delivering the equivalent 
of a largely increased volume of 
commodities. 

Taxes are in the last analysis paid 
with commodities..°To demand the 
same tax total in years of falling 
prices is economically a fallacious 
policy and is bound to bring serious 
financial and economic consequences. 


Getting Ourselves in Trim 


N the crucible of the war and its 

aftermath, every credit man 
should have become a better credit 
man, better able to appraise those 
qualities that make for dependability 
in business; better able to weigh the 
various elements of a credit risk and 
to determine how they will serve 
through the ups and downs of the 
years; better able to direct his 
energies where they will count most 
for the house, for himself and for 
business in general; and better able 
to advise his fellow workers and his 
customers to help themselves. 


Let us take enough of the summer 
weeks to get ourselves in trim, that 
body may support new and vigorous 
mind more effectively and readily. 
Let_ us take these days when new 
business is not pressing to review our 
department work and see how we 
can get the machinery in tune to 
serve us in the difficult advance for 
which we have been preparing during 
the last few vears. 


. 
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Heavy Duty Autocars 
cut the costs of big load hauling 


Because light chassis weight means economy in 
first cost, insurance, license fees, tire wear, and 
gasoline consumption. 


Light chassis weight permits carrying a full five- 
ton paying load with less than 20,000 pounds 
over-all weight, and a minimum of wear and tear 
on roads and bridges. 


$4350. 120-inch Wheelbase Chassis 
$4500. 156-inch Wheelbase Chassis 


F. O. B. Ardmore, Pa. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, ARDMORE, PA., Established 1897 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco 
Brooklyn Providence Camden Baltimore St. Louis Sacramento 
Newark Worcester Allentown Washington Dallas Oakland 
Schenectady New Haven Wilmington Richmond Los Angeles Stockton 
Syracuse Springfield Atlantic City Atlanta San Diego Fresno 
Buffalo Hartford San José 


Represented by Factory Branches in these ‘‘Autocar cities."" Dealers in other places. 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 
Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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